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PEEFAOE. 



Obigii^ality has not been sought in this little 
work. All that has been attempted is, to set forth 
briefly and clearly the nature and importance of 
childbearing, the slightness of its real dangers, and 
the best methods of alleviating its discomforts and 
sujfferings. 

The subject is itself extensive, and an immense 
range of related topics have a direct and important 
bearing on it. The diflSculty has accordingly been 
not to find what to say, but to decide what to 
omit. 

It is believed that a healthful regimen has been 
described; a constructive, preparatory, and pre- 
ventive training, rather than a course of reriiedies, 
medications, and drugs. The cooling, soothing, 
and nutritious Fruit Diet system "is the central 
idea of the book, and it is believed that every 
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recommendation in it is in harmony with that 

system. 

Among the authorities who have been consulted 

and quoted or used, are the following: Bull, 

Dewees, Duncan, Gleason, Lozier, Montgomery, 

Napheys, Pendleton, Shew, Storer, Tilt, and 
Verdi. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HEALTHFULNESS OF CHILD-BEARING. 

Childrejt are a good and not an evil. A liumaR 
being who is not to some extent fond of children, 
who^does not to some extent desire to have chil- 
dren, is defective — maimed; just as a person is 
who is unable to take pleasure in music, or who is 
incapable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong, or who cannot feel sympathy with the 
pleasure or pain of other people. 

Accordingly, the cases of men, and still more of 
women, who do not desire children, are compara- 
tively few, and are exceptions. They have always 
been, and still are, recognized as unfortunate in- 
stances of sickly or deformed natural constitution, 
or t)f the harmful influence of unhealthy social 
conditions. 

The whole range of history, the whole range of 
to-day's unperverted human nature, show a pro- 
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found love for offspring in the human race. A 
long series of cases might be cited, it is true, where 
infanticide has been practised. Yet the number, 
though great in itself, shrinks out of sight in com- 
parison with the number of cases where it has not 
been practised. And, furthermore, it would be 
easy to show that this seeming ferocity is very 
often the perverted or rather inverted manifesta- 
tion of the natural affection itself. That is, for 
instance, vast numbers of the infanticides prac- 
tised by heathens upon their female children are 
perpetrated on the theory— either conscious or im- 
plied — that it is a kindness to put the little 
unfortunate things quickly out of a world where 
they have only unhappiness and servitude to ex- 
pect 

Except such violations of natural law as this, it 
will be found that no more powerful motives, un- 
less it be the instinct of preserving one's own life, 
shape the lives and govern the conduct of human 
beings than those which impel us to have children. 
Dr. S. G. Howe, the eminent physician and philan- 
thropist, places but one motive above that of de- 
sire for reproducing our species in point of power 
over human beings. He says, in a discussion upon 
tl^e treatment of feminine wrong-doers: "As with 
the FIRST great instinct of nature — to support and 
prolong our individual life at whatever cost to oth- 
erSj^even so with the second, which leads us to 
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renew and extend our existence by transmitting it 
to others.^' 

The Bible, unerringly true in its psychology, is 
full of this motive. It may even be said that the 
powerful protection of this profound instinct was 
used by the Almighty as the impregnable hiding- 
place in which the plan of human redemption was 
slowly evolved and human thought habituated to 
it. Every thoughtful student of Bible psychology 
will perceive that the two inseparable motives — 
love of offspring, and hope of motherhood of the 
Messiah — lay in the very heart of hearts of the 
Jewish national life. 

But the point needs no argument. Few indeed 
are those who will seriously deny that children are 
a source of happiness. Helpless as an infant is, 
troublesome as are the fantastic tricks and naugh- 
tinesses of childhood, painful as are parental anxi- 
eties over the critical eras of youth, — in spite of 
all, a home without children is inexpressibly 
dreary ; a heart without children is sad and lone- 
some beyond expression ; a life without children is 
felt by one of the deepest of instincts to be an imper- 
fect life, shorn of one of the broadest and most 
vital and vivid portions of emotion and enjoyment. 

The money value of a child has been calculated 
by one philosophical observer. He concludes, in a 
manner that reminds one somewhat of a slave- 
trader's computations, that on an average, a healthy 
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boy, fifteen years old, is equivalent to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars cash. This is no doubt a sum not to 
be despised. But it becomes invisible when we 
compare it with an estimate of the affectional, so- 
cial, and ethical value of children. The exercise 
of so much patience, forbearance, kindness, and 
love, as their training requires, reacts with infinite 
power upon the heart of the parent. Constant 
thoughtfuluess, prudence, foresight, and contri- 
vance are indispensable in managing them; and 
this discipline in like manner reacts upon the char- 
acter of the manager. The future of children is 
one of the most powerful considerations in restrain- 
ing parents from carelessness or indiscretion in 
economical matters, in their ordinary walk and 
conversation, in the whole conduct of life. Many 
a man or woman has been held back from folly or 
from shame by the recollection of what the clyl- 
dren would know of it, or would hear of it. 

In truth, the whole fabric of society is keyed 
upon these feeblest and most imperfect of its mem- 
bers. Kemove their influences, and the chief bond 
of matrimony disappears; and with it disappear 
the home, the family, and a whole vast circle of 
forces indispensable to individual self-control, to 
general morality, to the very existence of society 
and of nations. The individual, thus loosed, stands 
without ties to any of his kind, without recollec- 
tions of ancestors, responsibilities to his fellows, or 
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expectations toward a future generation. Our civile 
ized and organized frame of society, a body in- 
stinct with healthy life, would drop at once into a 
mere collection of ultimate atoms, by putrid de- 
composition. 

Truths inosculate. It is in accordance with 
what has been said of the inestimable importance 
of children in society Bnd as instruments for the 
development of character, that the office of bear- 
ing children should be not merely a natural but a 
positively healthful, office. 

As in all other respects whatever, a compliance 
with the natural law3 of human existence in this 
particular, promotes the tctal significance — i, e., 
the extent, the efficiency, the enjoyableness — of 
that existence. To suppose the case otherwise is 
to suppose the Creator other than wise. But it is 
an old paradox, that it is an absurdity which is 
the " thing impossible to God.'' 

No doubt there are exceptions to the rule. But 
unless there are special reasons to the contrary, 
married persons live longer than unmarried ; and 
as a general rule it is absolutely true that long life 
ia happy life. This is the case with both men and 
women ; and writers on longevity accordingly ha- 
bitually prescribe matrimony as one important 
means. But the mother's office in the production 
of offspring is beyond all comparison a greater ele- 
ment in her life — it occupies an infinitely greater 
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proportion of her time, her head, her heart, her 
physical strength and vitality, than in the case of 
the father. And as might be supposed, the influ- 
ence of marriage and child-bearing upon the dura- 
tion of women's lives is decidedly more distinct and 
easy to determine than the influence of marriage 
and paternity upon men. 

Among the numerous elaborate statistical tables 
which have been prepared during the last half cen- 
tury, are many which show that of the women who 
die between the ages of twenty and forty-five, more 
are single than married. History affords no in- 
stance of a single woman who has lived to a 
remarkably great age. Of women who commit 
suicide, from two-thirds to three-fourths are single. 
Of women confined in lunatic asylums, from three- 
fourths to four-fifths are single. There is a start- 
ling list of diseases which either actually originate 
from celibacy strictly observed by persons possess- 
ing the average qualities of humanity, or which are 
very greatly developed and intensified by it. The 
proverbial eccentricities of "old maids" are no 
mere imaginations. They are neither more nor 
less than the unavoidable consequences of an un- 
natural way of living. So immediate and impor- 
tant is the influence of celibacy or marriage on 
health, that we find medical authorities of the high- 
est rank treating it as a matter of hygienic impor- 
tance, as obvious and as weighty as food or exercise 
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or climate. Thus the great French physician 
Pinel says that medicine is helpless in cases where 
" the immutable necessities of fecundity and repro- 
duction are perverted. When therefore a young 
marriageable maiden exhibits symptoms of the 
approach of any disease^ she should if possible be 
united to the object of her affections." And the 
physician who quotes this language adds, "this 
treatment has often proved very successful in avert- 
ing diseases that would have rendered her life one 
of misery.'^ 

Thus it appears that the process of child-bearing 
is essentially necessary to the physical health and 
long life, the mental happiness, the development 
of the affections and whole character of women 
individually (of men also), and to the very exist- 
ence, not only of the human race, but of civilized 

society. 

2 



CHAPTEE 11. 

DANGER OF PREVEKTIOKS. 

Iiq" like manner as it was shown that the health- 
fulness of child-bearing accords with natural indi- 
cations, so does the doctrine that frustrations of 
child-bearing are unhealthful, accord with the same 
indications. The invasion and devastation of a 
great province of life cannot but weaken the whole. 
The function of child-bearing diverts to its pur- 
poses and absorbs in its offices such a vast share of 
the physical frame, of the blood, of the nervous 
system, of the whole vitality of the mother, that 
to meddle with it meddles with her very existence. 

The vast importance of the maternal office is 
strikingly shown in estimates of the influence of 
the female reproductive system upon the whole life 
which have been made by distinguished medical 
writers. ^^ Propter uterum est mxdier^^ asserts one 
of them — "Woman exists for the sake of the 
womb." And Professor Hubbard, of New Haven, 
in an annual discourse before a medical society 
during 1870, spoke as follows: "The sympathies 
of the uterus with every other part of the female 
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organism are so evident, and the sympathetic rela- 
tions of all the organs of woman with the uterus 
are so numerous and complicated, so intimate and 
often so distant, yet pervading her entire being, 
that it would almost seem, to use the expression of 
another, ' as if the Almighty, in creating the female 
sex, had taken the uterus and huilt up a woman 
around it,' " And again, he calls this organ " the 
great central pivotal organ of her existence." 

Even when brought on without special violence 
— even when merely resulting from general or local 
imperfections previously existing, miscarriages are 
recognized as perilous to an exceptional and even 
mysterious degree. All the standard writers on 
the subject are as strenuous as language will per- 
mit, in their warnings against causing miscar- 
riages, in requiring the extremest delicacy of pre- 
caution for avoiding them, and in depicting not 
only their temporary and immediate consequences, 
but the terrible danger that they will cause 
the utter ruin of all health and happiness during 
whatever is left of life. Thus, Dr. Thomas Bull 
observes: "There is no accident befalling female 
health which forms a greater source of dread, anx- 
iety, and subsequent regret to a married woman 
than miscarriage. When this occurrence becomes 
habitual, there is no circumstance the consequences 
of which are productive of more serious injury to 
the constitution, blasting the fairest promises of 
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health, and ofttimes laying the first seeds of fatal 
disease." 

This intrinsic danger is frightfully increased 
when drugs or violence are used in order to break 
up the natural course of gestation by the destruc- 
tion of the unborn child. - Much attention has, 
especially of late years, been called to the wide 
prevalence of such practices, and the assertion has 
been extensively and often made that American 
women are peculiarly addicted to it, and those of 
New England more than any other. Whatever may 
.be the exact statistics of the subject, and while the 
practice itself is as bad as it can be called, yet it is 
extremely probable that in this case, as in many 
others, publicity and prevalence are confounded. 
No evil can be exposed by thorough local investi- 
gation without apparent proof that the locality best 
investigated was worst conditioned — which is a 
fallacious mode of reasoning. 

However, the practice of deliberately procuring 
abortions is no doubt quite frequent, awfully dan- 
gerous, and awfully wicked. Eecent publications 
on the subject, by Dr. Storer, Dr. Todd, Bishop 
Coxe, and others, have so powerfully attacked this 
wicked practice, from physiological, moral, and 
religious considerations, that no extended discussion 
of it is necessary here, even did space permit it. 
A summary of considerations must suffice. , 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that 
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the common sense of mankind has been expressed 
in numerous laws inflicting fine, imprisonment, or 
death, upon the principals and accessories in pro- 
curing an abortion, as upon those guilty of a 
felony. In like manner, a stigma of horror and 
contempt is always set upon a known abortionist 
like that which used to brand the slave-trader. If 
he be a physician, his brethren reject him ; if a 
quack, all society rejects him. Neither hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, limitless magnificence, a 
fine house on Fifth Avenue, the possession of the 
most dangerous secrets, eager ambition, nor unfail- 
ing energy, has been able to secure a respectable 
social position to the best known female abortionist 
in New York. 

For this shame and horror there is overwhelm- 
ing cause. The procuring of an abortion is putting 
to death a human being — that is, it is murder, — 
unless there exist reasons as weighty and as urgent 
as those which prevent the taking of adult life 
from being murder. 

It is, moreover, self-murder also in many cases, 
for the number of deaths resulting directly and 
quickly from it is very great, and still greater is the 
destruction of life by shortening and sickening the 
subsequent existence of the mother. " Miscarriages," 
says Dr. Storer, " are often a thousand-fold more 
dangerous in their immediate consequences than 
the average of natural labors. . . . They are not 
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only frequently much more hazardous to life at 
the time, but to subsequent health ; their results in 
some instances remaining latent for many years, at 
times not showing themselves until the so-called 
turn of life, and then giving rise to uncontrollable 
and fatal hemorrhage, or to the development of 
cancer or other incurable disease/^ 

Among the results to the mother other than 
death, from what may be called natural, still more 
from artificial miscarriage, are all the numer- 
ous and varied miseries of displacement and fall- 
ing of the womb ; leucorrhcea ; ovarian disorders, 
liable to end in tumor or dropsy; dangerous in- 
flammations of the reproductive organs and of 
others from sympathy with them ; fistulae, perhaps 
the most horrible of surgical diseases ; adhesions, 
degenerations, and numerous other permanently 
distressing results of these inflammations ; subse- 
quent inability to produce any but sickly or de- 
formed children; total barjrenness; and last, but 
not least, insanity. 

Besides that it is inurder to the child-victim, 
frequently suicide, murder, or physiological ruin 
to the mother, and a felony in all engaged in perpe- 
trating it, the habitual practice of procuring abor- 
tions, like the habitual practice of any crime, saps 
the life and strength of the community, as well as 
of the individuals who compose it; and Storer 
aptly quotes from Granville on Sudden Death, the 
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impressive warning : " Let the legislator and mor- 
alist look to it.; for as sure as there is in any nation 
a hidden tampering with infant life, whether fre- 
quent or occasional, systematic or accidental, so 
surely will the chastisement of the Almighty fall 
upon such a nation/^ 

Both celibacy and frustrated fruitfulness are 
unnatural and perilous. There are, however, 
as has been observed,, exceptional cases when the 
enfSrcement of both one and the other may be 
justified. There may be cases where a miscarri- 
age ought to be produced, just as there are cases 
where a living child must be put to death in the 
very act of delivering the mother. It is, however, 
the physician- s duty to pass and execute such judg- 
ments ; and he is bound, in doing so, to act from 
the motives of his profession, and not to consult 
the patient^s fear of shame, nor her desire to avoid 
the care of maternity. There are cases where pecu- 
liarities of organization or disposition indispose or 
nnfit individuals for matrimony; and such per- 
sons do rightly to live single. But such cases do 
not at all interfere with the principles above set 
forth as generally true. 

A more difficult question is that sometimes 
raised, whether inheritable disease should prevent 
the person infected with it from marriage ? On 
this point, it is believed that most opinions can be 
ranked in two groups : one starting from the belief 
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that the requisite self-denial for such avoidance of 
marriage is practicable ; and the other that it is 
not. The truth is, that in the present state of our 
knowledge about the real nature of diseases, and 
of transmissibility of qualities from parent to 
offspring, the materials for an authoritative deci- 
sion of this question do not exist; and no such, 
applicable to all cases, can be given. At the same 
time it is clear that to a high-minded person the 
fact of being tainted with a disorder likely to rtiin 
the health and happiness of offspring would be a 
very powerful motive for refraining from marriage. 
And yet, on the other hand, the recuperative 
energies of the human organism, both individually 
and as a succession of generations, are so indefi- 
nite and so wonderful, that great excuse could be 
found for almost anyone who should marry and 
have children, notwithstanding such an objection. 
It is an obvious suggestion, that when persons 
having inheritable disease become parents, mere 
justice, as well as natural affection, require that 
they should bestow special and untiring pains and 
care to counteract the evil tendency in the chil- 
dren by the healthiest possible training, in order 
that the natural forces may be helped as far as 
may be to eject or overcome the malignant influ- 
ences. 



CHAPTER HI. 

OPINIONS ON PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH. 

The accounts given by trayellers of the marvel- 
lous ease, quickness, painlessness, and freedom 
from disablement, with which many savage women 
bring forth children, are well known. There is great 
reason for believing that among some savage races 
neither pregnancy nor labor interrupts the usual 
avocations and movements of the mother, except, 
perhaps, for an hour or two at the birth itself. It 
is not, however, so generally known that the re- 
cords of medical observations contain accounts of 
a number of cases of almost equally complete 
contradictions of what is commonly considered a 
primal and universal curse upon humanity. 

Dr. Tuke, a high authority, says : " Parturition 
itself, according to the general testimony of travel- 
lers, interferes much less, and for a shorter period, 
with the healthy action of the body and mind 
among savage nations than among the luxurious 
daughters of artificial life." 

Dr. Dewees, one of the best authorities in obstet- 
rics, has argued in one of his publications, that 
'^jpain in cMldUrih is a moriid symptom j that it 
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is a peirerdon of nacnre caused by modes of liying 
not coDsUtent with the moet healthy conditioii of 
the eyetem; and that Each a regimen as should 
in^nre such a completely healthy condition might 
be counted on with certainty to do away with snch 
pain.^ The accoimt of the Fmit Diet system, given 
inonr subsequent Chapter VIL, demonstrates, it is 
believed, an entire fulfillment of this prediction of 
the eminent Philadelphia physician. 

In like manner we find the great English scien- 
tist, Professor Huxley, saying, in his paper on 
^^ Emancipation, Black and White," "We are, in- 
deed, fully prepared to believe that the bearing of 
children may, and. ought to become, as free from 
danger and long disability to the civilized women 
as it is to the savage/' 

The following paragraphs, from one«of the essays 
in Dr. Montgomery's classical work on Pregnancy, 
are interesting as giving circumstantial details of 
cases in illustration of the belief in the practica- 
bility of painless parturition : 

"In a letter to me, dated 5th November, 1832, 
Dr. Douglas states that he was called about six 
©■•clock A.M., on the 26th of September, 1828, to 

attend Mrs. D., of the county of W , but then 

residing in Eccles Street. On his arrival he found 
the house in the utmost confusion, and was told 
that the child had been born before the messenger 
was dispatched for the doctor; and from the lady 
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herself he learned that, about half an hour previ- 
ously, slie had been awakened from a natural sleep 
by the alarm of a daughter about five years old, 
who had slept with her for some nights before, and 
this alarm had been occasioned by the little girl 
feeling the movements and hearing the crying of an 
infant in the bed. To the mother's great surprise, 
she found that she had brought forth her child 

without any consciousness of the fact In 

the London Practice of Midwifery, a work gener- 
ally ascribed to a late very distinguished practi- 
tioner, we find the following account : 

" ' A lady in great respectability, the wife of a 
peer of the realm, was actually delivered once in 
her sleep: she immediately awaked her husband, 
being a little alarmed at finding one more in bed 
than was before.' .... 

" I have elsewhere mentioned the case of a patient 
of mine who bore eight children without ever hav- 
ing labor pain ; and her deliveries were so sudden 
and void of sensible effort, that in more than one 
instance they took place under most awkward cir- 
cumstances, but without any suffering Dr. 

Wharrie relates the case of a primipara (i. e., a* 
woman bearing children for the first time), aged 
twenty-one, who had been in labor about six hours ; 
she complained of no pain, and the child was born 
without effort or consciousness." 

A case is known of a lady in N'ew England who 
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had five children^ and who^ unless at her first de- 
livery, experienced no pain ; and another case Is 
known of a lady whose reputation is high as a 
writer and speaker, who asserted that it was her 
own experience tliat the so-called pains of. child- 
birth were no more entitled to the name than the 
sensations attendant upon other natural processes 
which are ordinarily entirely painless. 

All these cases, it should be noted, were of women 
in good health; and the two latter, at any rate, 
were persons of exceptionally fine and strong con- 
stitutions. In like manner, those women of savage 
nations who bear children without pain, live much 
in the open air, take much exercise, and are phys- 
ically active and healthy to a degree greatly beyond 
their more civilized sisters. 

These instances tend directly to prove that par- 
turition is likely to be painless in proportioli as the 
mother is physically perfect and in a perfect con- 
dition of health. They certainly tend even more 
strongly to prove that pain is not an absolutely 
necessary attendant of parturition. 

As for the announcement of Genesis iii. 16, "In 
sorrow thou shalt bring forth children," it may 
judiciously be compared with the accompanying 
announcement to the man that he should earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. This latter does 
not prohibit the ameliorations of associated efibrt, 
or of labor-saving machinery; not even if at some 
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future time these should, as seems not improbable, 
elevate mankind above the necessity of yielding the 
greater part of life to mere drudgery. Nor does 
the former prediction prohibit the use of means to 
diminish the suffering which it foretells. It would 
be a wicked misrepresentation of the Almighty, 
indeed, to assert that in prophesying evil, he had 
meant to refuse escape from it. God is good, and 
does not do so. If he prophesies evil, it is not in 
order to perpetuate it, but if possible to prevent or 
cure it. Indeed, the language may properly be 
considered as a prediction merely. As such it has 
already been abundantly fulfilled. There has been 
suffering enough in childbirth to satisfy, not 
merely a God, but a devil. There is enough within 
every day that passes over our heads. For the 
great majority of women in civilized nations, par- 
turition is a period of intense pain. Doubtless 
the. total of its sufferings are the greatest single 
item of every-day human misery. Dr. Storer says : 
"There is probably no suffering ever experienced 
which will compare, in proportion to its extent 
in time, with the throes of parturition.'V And 
he quotes from Dr. Meigs, who says: "Men can- 
not suffer the same pain as women. What do you 
call the pains of parturition? There is no name 
for them but Agony.'' 

The course of modern scientific. investigation, 
however, has gone far to justify a belief that this 

3 
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terrific burden upon humanity can be almost en- 
tirely remoyed ; that the pain of parturition can 
be as completely done away with as the danger and 
disfigurement of small-pox, for instance. It is the 
object of the following chapters to set forth briefly 
the substance of the best principles and rules that 
have been arrived at for this purpose, up to the 
present time. 

At the same time, this immeasurable benefit to 
humanity cannot be obtained without the proper 
use of means, and the continuance of such use for 
a considerable period. The doctrines of the ablest 
thinkers on the subject, will be found to agree in 
this; that it is the previous life of the mother — 
the whole of it, from her own birth to the birth of 
her child — which almost entirely determines what 
her danger, her difficulty, and her pain during 
childbirth shall be. Her easy or difficult labor, 
in fact, is almost entirely her own work. Her con- 
duct during gestation, it is true, is more imme- 
diately influential in the decision than that of 
remoter periods, and is or may be greatly more 
influential upon the future life of her offspring 
than even upon herself. But the suggestions .to be 
given in these pages about the whole previous life 
of the mother, although at first they may seem too 
indirectly concerned with the subject, are not so 
by any means, 



CHAPTER IV. 

. PREPABATIOK FOR MATERNITY. 

It is not too much to say that the life of women 
"before marriage ought to be adjusted with more 
reference to their duties as mothers than to any 
other one earthly object. It is the continuance of 
the race which is the chief purpose of marriage. 
The passion of amativeness is probably, on the 
whole, the most powerful of all human impulses. 
Its purpose, however, is rather to subserve the ob- 
ject of continuing the species, than merely its own 
gratification. 

As, however, this little treatise does not discuss 
either physiology, hygiene, education, or social 
ethics, what is to be said on the general subject of 
this chapter is only a series of reminders or hints, 
each of them meant to be reinforced by a special 
reference to their importance in the preparation for 
maternity. 

The mother needs to be strong, healthy, sensible, 
well-informed, well-mannered, refined, accom- 
plished, kind, pure, and good. The girl, accord- 
ingly, needs to be brought up to be such. 

Girls should be brought up to live much in the 
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open air, always with abundant clothing against 
wet and cold. They should be encouraged to take 
mach active exercise ; as much, if they want to, as 
boys. It is as good for little girls to run and jump, 
to ramble in the woods, to go boating, to ride and 
drive, to play and "have fun'' generally, as for 
little boys. 

All their physiological and hygienic habits should 
be watched and formed as early in life as possible. 
It is next to impossible to change after adult years 
are reached ; it only requires steady care to form 
the habits of a child so that they shall need no 
change. 

Sleep should be regular and plentiful; in airy 
rooms; at early hours; each child in a separate 
bed. After-life will afford all that is necessary in 
the way of late hours, bad air, and broken rest. 
As for habitually sleeping two in a bed, w^hile no 
absolute rule can be laid down on the subject, it is 
coming to be believed by many sensible thinkers, 
that even among married people it is by no means 
always the most healthful practice. 

Children should be carefully prevented from 
using their eyes to read or write, or in any equiva- 
lent exertion, either before breakfast, by dim day- 
light, or by artificial light. Even school studies 
should usually be such that they can be dealt with 
by daylight. Lessons that cannot be learned with- 
out lamp-light study are almost certainly excessive. 
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This precaution should ordinarily be maintained 
until the age of puberty is reached. When the 
girl begins to study with the sense of a self-con- 
ducting intellect, she has reached an age when her 
physical as well as mental training should by right 
be intrusted as far as possible to her own guidance ; 
and she must, in a great measure, take charge of 
her own eyes as well as her own thoughts and con- 
duct. 

The food should be healthful, plain, cooked with 
as much care as if the process were chemical, and 
almost always nutritious merely, and cooling, 
rather than stimulant, in quality. Coffee and tea, 
alcoholic fluids and spices, rich cake and pastry, 
had better be put off until adult age. If they are 
used then, it is on the recipient's own responsibility. 
Abundance of luxuries for the palate may be al- 
lowed not only without harm but with advantage, 
by selecting among good fresh and preserved fruits 
and nuts ; by choosing confectionery made only of 
clean good sugar and clean good flavors, a7id hy 
giving it exclusively as a dessert, in moderate quanti- 
ties. Thus associated with other food, it will be 
found as harmless as the brown sugar or molasses 
eaten with buckwheat cakes. 

Bathing should be enforced according to con- 
stitutions, not by an invariable rule, except .'the 
invariable rule of keeping clean. Not necessarily 
every day, nor necessarily in cold water ; though 
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those conditions are doubtless often right in case 
of abundant physical health and strength. 

The teeth should be closely watched, and the 
irksome task of brushing them should be person- 
ally supervised by the parent every day. It will 
often be the case that no less watchfulness than 
this will assure the performance of the duty up 
to the time when the girl begins to care for her 
own personal attractions. 

The habit of daily natural evacuations should 
be solicitously formed and maintained. Words or 
figures could never express the discomforts and 
wretchedness which wrong habits in this particu- 
lar have locked down upon innumerable women 
for years and even for life. 

Attitude should be regarded, so fj^r as not merely 
to cultivate habitually decorous manners in sit- 
ting and moving, but as to firmly establish habit- 
ually healthy postures of body. It is seldom neces- 
sary to use such deformity-cures as back-boards, 
braces, etc. They usually follow upon previous 
neglect. Few, indeed, are the girls who, if brought 
up with sufficient open-air exercise, good food, 
proper sleep, healthful costume, and correct hy- 
gienic habits, will poke out their chins, round their 
shoulders, or develop a curvature of the spine. 
As in mind, so in body — human beings are a pretty 
fair average, after all, if we let nature have a fair 
chance. 



V 
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Dress should be warm, loose, comely, and modest 
rather than showy ; but it should be good enough 
to satisfy a child's desires after a good appearance, 
if they are reasonable. Children, indeed, should 
have all their reasonable desires granted as far as 
possible; for nothing makes them reasonable so 
rapidly and so surely as to treat them reasonably. 

The requisites just named for children's dress 
are quite as important during youth and married 
life. Dr. Verdi, in his work on Maternity, traces 
in a very striking way the influence of dress upon 
the children of the next generation. What he says 
exhibits the following chain of causes and effects, 
and is worthy to be set forth in whole discourses 
and volumes by itself, though it must here be com- 
pressed — like a misdressed young lady — perhaps 
too much for the greatest utility. It is thus : 

Children and young persons should be dressed 
with equal warmth throughout, so that shoulders, 
arms, lower body, legs, and feet shall be as well 
defended against cold and wet as the body from 
waist to shoulders. That exposure of legs and 
lower body, which is so extremely common for chil- 
dren, chills the skin. This clogs and impedes the 
circulation, and especially drives away the blood 
from the abdomen. This obstructs digestion, even 
causes the bowels to almost cease their functions, 
and causes a habitually constipated condition. 
This condition is one of the most usual causes of 
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subsequent displacements of the womb, leucorrhoea, 
ulceration, and other local disorders extremely 
painful and wearing. These, lastly, are well-nigh 
fatal to the prospect of healthy children, and in 
many cases leave the mother who has grown up 
thus disordered actually incapable of carrying a 
child to full term, and condemned to miscanriages 
at the sixth or eighth week, with all their miser- 
able concomitants. 

At school, girls should not be forced to excess- 
ive study. Great harm is every year done in such 
forcing-houses as Miss Mary Lyon's famous school, 
and even in such comparatively low-pressure ma- 
chines as Vassar College, by over-stimulation of 
girls' minds and deficient hygienic physical train- 
ing, exactly at the delicate, critical period when 
they are changing from girls to women. The pro- 
portion between book-work and mental labor on 
one hand, and physical training on the other, 
should be so adjusted, that if either mental or 
physical progress must be temporarily neglected, 
it shall not he the latter ; for at the school-girl age, 
a few months of ill-health or neglected symptoms 
may seriously compromise all the rest of life, and 
life's happiness. This consideration is of greater 
importance than a hundred years of " schooling." 

The young lady period — as perhaps that season 
may be called between the close of school years 
and the time of marriage — has also its peculiar 
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needs. However, what has been said of young 
girls is true, with the requisite qualifications, of 
marriageable maidens also. They must be allowed 
more elaborateness and adornment of attire. They 
range, with more or less of freedom, through some 
circuit of entertainments and company. They 
read novels ; they are out late ; they swallow solid 
or liquid trash ; they dance, they flirt, they court 
— until marriage comes to close the last scene of 
this strange, eventful history — and then to reopen 
it, as soon as the birth-cry of the first-born thrills 
the mother's heart. 

Great harm is often done to maidens for want of 
knowledge in them, or wisdom and care in their 
parents. The extremes of fashions are very prone 
to violate not only taste, but physiology. Such 
cases are, tight lacing, low-necked dresses, thin 
shoes, heavy skirts. And yet, if the ladies only 
knew it, the most attractive costumes are not the 
extremes of fashions, but those which conform to 
fashion enough to avoid oddity, which, preserve 
decorum and healthfulness, whether or no ; and 
here is the great secret of successful dress — vary the 
fashion so as to suit the style of the individual. 

A sensible girl and her sensible mother can 
accomplish all this. Indeed, let such a pair as that 
consult confidentially and unreservedly, and that 
girl is safe every way. She will dress beautifully, 
and yet comfortably; she will enjoy herself com- 
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pletely, and yet without disordering her stomachy 
killing the roses in her cheeks, or draining her life 
out in fatigues and sleeplessness; she will read 
extensively and abundantly, yet without slip-slop- 
ping her mind away with the novels of the foolish 
sort, or inflaming and disorganizing it with such 
printed erysipelas as Braddon's and Ouida's books. 

Last of all the parental cares is the use of what- 
ever influence can be exerted in the matter of 
courtship and marriage. Maidens, as well as youths, 
must, after all, choose for themselves. It is their 
own lives which they take in their hands as they 
enter the marriage state, and not their parents'; 
and as the consequences afiect them primarily, it is 
the plainest justice that with the responsibility 
should be joined the right of choice. 

The parental influence, then, must be indirect 
and advisory. Indirect, through the whole bring- 
ing up of their daughter; for if they have trained 
her aright, she will be incapable of enduring a fool, 
still more a knave; her feminine instincts and in- 
tuitions, cultivated and sanctified by the purity and 
intelligent thought of a refined home, will have 
become capable of giving great light upon any 
question of liking or disliking that may arise, and 
the truthful unreserve of a good daughter with a 
good mother will usually supply all the further 
guidance that is necessary. If a sensible matron 
and a sensible maiden together cannot conclude 
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pretty safely in any case where a young man is 
concerned, the question may about as well be 
decided by tossing up a cent. 

Yet there are some points respecting the inter- 
course of young women with young men that are 
worth referring to. They come pretty much within 
one general rule : 

A young woman and a young man had better not 
he alone together very much until they are married. 

This will be found to prevent a good many 
troubles. It is not meant to imply that either sex, 
or any member of it, is worse than another, or bad 
at all, or anything but human. It is simply the 
prescription of a safe, general rule. It is no more 
an imputation than the rule that people had better 
not be left without oversight in presence of large 
sums of other folks' money. This does not mean 
that people are thieves— it means only that they 
are human ; and it will be found in practice that 
the more thoroughly honest a man is, the more 
careful he is to avoid any pecuniary temptation 
himself, and to provide for constant and stringent 
oversight upon himself. 

It is not good for a young man and a young 
woman to be left much alone together either in a 
dimly lighted room or a brightly lighted one ; nor 
anywhere, except where they are liable to the or- 
dinary interruptions of the household. The close 
personal proximity of the sexes is greatly unde- 
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sirable before marriage. Kisses and caresses are 
most properly the monopoly of wives. Such indul- 
gences have a direct and powerful physiological 
effect. Nay, they often lead to the most fatal re- 
sults. 

At. some time before marriage, those who are to 
enter into it ought to be made acquainted with 
some of the plainest common-sense limitations 
which should govern their new relations to each 
other. Ignorance in such matters, has caused an 
infinite quantity of disgust, pain, and unhappiness. 
It is not necessary to specify particulars here; 
but if the mother of every bride would instruct 
her daughter in what a woman should comply 
with her husband, and when and how she ought to 
seek to decline compliance ; and if the father of 
every bridegroom would instruct his son as to the 
just limits of indulgence, as to a gentleman's duty 
' of self-control and respect toward a lady, and as to 
the proper occasions for exercising such self-con- 
trol in the marital relations, this is all that could 
be done, and it would be a great deal. 



CHAPTER V. 

EXERCISE DURING PREGJSrANCY. 

In considering how the mother can adjust her 
ways of living during pregnancy in such a manner 
as to insure the termination of the process in the 
safest and easiest manner possible, the question of 
bodily exercise may be first discussed. 

It is, no doubt, almost needless to argue that 
some such general preparation, by careful living 
during pregnancy, is best. But much more than 
such a mere general careful living is best. The 
period of gestation should be solicitously em- 
ployed for the purpose in question, on system, 
regularly, and under the best accessible instruc- 
tions. 

It may not be generally known that before the 
performance of many important surgical opera- 
tions, it is the practice to carry patients through a 
course of training on purpose to prepare their 
bodies to endure the expected strain upon them. 
This training differs, of course, from that by which 
pugilists prepare their bodies for the immense 
exertion of a fight ; but its purpose is just the same 

4 
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— to prepare the body to endure, irith the least 
possible pain and injaiy, an nnnsnal and xiolent 
exertion or strain. Dr. Storer (Gynaeological 
Journal, iL 19), thns refers to this training for 
Borgical purposes : 

** Preparation of the patient before an opera- 
tion, by weeks or months of careful general regi- 
men, or of special care, .... depuration of the 
blood and its enrichment preparatory to the tax 
upon it — ^these were matters of cardinal impor- 
tance." 

There are, undoubtedly, cases in which great 
care needs to be taken to avoid motion during 
pregnancy. These cases are, where there is dan- 
ger of miscarriage. This is a misfortune which, 
for some unknown reason, grows into what may 
be called a constitutional habit more quickly, and 
becomes confirmed more surely and permanently, 
than almost any other. Where it has once taken 
place, the danger of its happening again is greatly 
increased ; and the utmost care is usually neces- 
sary to bring the system back again to its natural 
condition. One of the most important precautions 
for this purpose is to be as nearly motionless as 
possible; for the local weakness which exists in 
sucli cases seems to depend greatly upon an ina- 
bility to resist what may be called the mechanical 
results even of the ordinary exertions of every-day 
life; and the restoration of the healthy local con- 
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tlitions seem to depend greatly upon the avoidance 
of sncli exertion. 

Leaving out, however, such exceptions, the gen- 
eral rule is not that indolence promotes the health 
and the easy parturition of the mother, and the 
health and safety of her oiFspring, but exactly the 
contrary. From the beginning of pregnancy, even 
more care than usual should be taken to use regu- 
lar, abundant, and healthful (N. B., not excessive 
nor violent) exercise, particularly during the first 
months of the period. As its termination ap- 
proaches, more and more repose may be sought, as 
circumstances shall indicate. 

Dr. Thomas Bull, an experienced and sensible 
English obstetrical practitioner, gives the follow- 
ing clear and useful directions on this point : 

" During the first six or seven months, frequent 
and gentle exercise in the open air and domestic 
occupations wJiich require moderate exertion, are 
exceedingly desirable ; both have a beneficial influ- 
ence on the health of the mother, and through her, 
upon the child. The former invigorates health, 
the latter contributes, by its regular return and 
succession of duties, to employ her time, and thus 
insures that ease and serenity of mind so essential 
to her happiness. Oil the other hand, excessive 
effeminacy is highly injurious. The female whose 
time is spent in indolence, continually reclining 
on a softly-cushioned sofa, in the unwholesome 
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atmosphere of an over-heated apartment, who never 
breathes the fresh and pure air of heaven, but is 
fearful of even putting her foot to the ground, and 
who yet, perhaps, at the same time indulges^pretty 
freely an immoderate appetite, under such circum- 
stances, is not likely to preserve her health, much 
less to improve it; in fact, it must suffer serious 
injury. Unfortunately the evil will not stop here; 
for by such improper and injudicious conduct the 
nutrition and growth of the child must, as a natu- 
ral consequence, be much interfered with, and when 
born, it will be feeble, perhaps emaciated, and will 
be reared with difficulty. 

" During the last few weeks exercise should still 
be taken in the open air; but as walking, with 
some, is now attended with inconvenience, and so 
quickly with fatigue, that it is injurious instead of 
useful, exercise in a convenient and easy carriage 
becomes indispensable. Domestic duties must be 
almost altogether given up; and the recumbent 
position ought to be resorted to for at least two or 
three hours in the course of the day ; and it should 
never be forgotten that throughout the whole 
period of pregnancy, every kind of agitating exer- 
cise, such as riding in a carriage with rapidity on 
uneven roads, dancing much and frequently, lift- 
ing or carrying heavy weights, ought to be avoided; 
in short, all masculine and fatiguing employments 
whatever." 
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Dr. Verdi, in his Maternity^ devotes but little 
space to general hygiene, as his work is a detailed 
enumeration of maladies and their remedies. The 
half-dozen lines in which he condenses his recom- 
mendations on this question of exercise are very 
solid sense. He says : 

"Take daily exercise in the open air; do not 
lace; do not run; do not jump; do not drive un- 
safe horses ; give up dancing and riding'' [?*. e,, on 
horseback] ; " do not plunge into cold water. 
Many women in your condition will tell you they 
have done these things, and no harm befell them ; 
still, do none of them. Sponging your body will 
answer for cleanliness, and a happy heart for the 
dancing and riding." 

"A gently active life," is the still briefer and 
very judicious phrase used by another authority, 
who adds that even the strongest must be careful 
to practise moderation in this activity. 

Moderate, gentle, agreeable exercise daily, then, 
is the rule; some of it in the open air always if 
possible; and to include, where it is otherwise ex- 
pedient, a share of the housework. This exercise 
to be taken more especially during the first seven 
months or thereabouts of pregnancy, and to be 
gradually diminished as health and comfort re- 
quire, until confinement. Good exercises are, walk- 
ing, but not to fatigue; driving, bufc over smooth 
roads, at a moderate speed, and with safe horses. 

4* 
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The things to be avoided are: fatigue, and 
sudden strains and exertions; and things that 
ought not to be done, as liable to produce those 
results, are: riding on horseback; driving rapidly, 
or so as to be jolted, in a carriage; riding in 
railway cars; dancing; running; jumping; reach- 
ing aloft (as in hanging out clothes, or putting 
up curtains) ; carrying weights (as a pail of water, 
a heavy basket, etc.) ; standing or kneeling for a 
long time; singing much while in either of these 
postures. 

In all this, moreover, it should be remembered 
that the forenoon is the best part of the day for 
exercise ; the afternoon the second best only ; the 
evening the worst ; and early going to bed highly 
expedient. Exercising in the morning, and avoid- 
ing it in the latter part of the afternoon and even- 
ing, will secure two advantages : first, the use of 
the best of the physical strength, and thus avoid- 
ing the additional risks from exertion when the 
body is more or less fatigued with the results of 
the day's occupation ; and second, the use of the 
best of the sunshine and air, which are always 
more vital and inspiring in the forenoon; while 
toward evening there is risk of harm from damp- 
ness, dew, and cold. 

One caution should here be added, which has 
become necessary only of late years. During preg- 
nancy even more care than usual should be ob- 
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served, to avoid doing treadle-togrJcy either on a 
sewing-machine, or on a melodeon or other sim- 
ilarly operated musical instrument. This is a 
point of much importance. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SITZ-BATH, AN^D BATHING GENERALLY, IN 

PREGNANCY. 

Bathing, like eating, should be agreeable. For 
healthy people, and properly managed, it is agree- 
able. It is an error to insist upon one particular 
mode of applying water to everybody- alike. 
Strength, constitution, present physical conditio^, 
previously acquired habits, should all be considered. 
It would be inconsiderate if not quackish, for in- 
stance, to prescribe a full bath in cold water 
immediately upon getting out of bed, for every- 
body, men, women, and children, sick or well, all 
alike. Some persons of abundant vitality and 
great and prompt reactive power, would find a daily 
thorough plunge and swim agreeable, even if they 
had to cut a hole iu the ice to make room enough 
to swim in ; while another, of weaker physique, 
might be so chilled by the process as to experience 
dangerous internal congestions or other affections 
of the circulation and vital processes. 

Accordingly, the bath should be cold, tepid, 
warm, or hot ; full or partial ; by plunge, sponge, 
douche, sitz, etc. ; at rising, before meals, or at bed- 
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time, and so on, as the condition and characteristics 
of the individual require. 

These suggestions are especially important, of 
course, in regulating the use of the bath during 
pregnancy. As in the case of physical exercise, a 
proper allowance of it is of great importance and 
advantage, while excess or error in employing it 
may do much harm. 

The milder of the modem methods of hydro- 
pathic practice afford very sensible directions for 
managing the application of baths for medical or 
physiological purposes; and such suggestions as 
are* here offered are believed to be in accordance 
with those mild methods. 

The usual bathing for cleanliness, it is taken for 
granted, will be. kept up during pregnancy, of 
course. That use of cold or tepid water which 
has been found suitable for this purpose will not be 
less agreeable, healthful, or restful, at this period 
than at others. 

Of the use of the sitz-bath in particular. Dr. 
Shew speaks as follows : 

" Pregnant women receive much benefit from a 
constant use of this bath. A small tul) of suf- 
ficient size, set upon a very low stool, or anything 
by which it may be raised a few inches, is quite 
suflBcient. TJnpainted wood is the best material, 
metal being unpleasant and cold. The water is 
used from one to five or six inches deep. The 
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length of time this bath is used varies from a few 
minutes to two hours or more. To avoid exposure 
to cold, it is best to uncover only the part of the 
person to be exposed to the water. This bath has 
the effect of strengthening the nerves, or drawing the 
blood and humors from the head, chest, and abdo- 
men, and of relieving pain and flatulency ; and is of 
the utmost value to those of sedentary habits. It is 
sometimes well to take d. foot bath, tepid or cold, at 
the same time. If a large quantity of cold water 
were used in this bath, it would remain cold too 
long, and thus drive the blood to the head and 
upper parts of the body, which might be very 
injurious; but the small quantity of water used at 
once becomes warm, and thus admits of speedy 
reaction. In some local diseases of the lower parts, 
where there is inflammation, and the cold water feels 
most agreeable, the water is frequently changed. 
If there is any inclination to headache, or too 
much heat in the head, a cold bandage upon the 
forehead or temples is good. It is often well to 
rub the abdomen briskly during this bath. The 
sitz-bath may be used by any person, whether in 
health or otherwise, without the slightest fear of 
taking cold. Let those subject to giddiness, head- 
aches, or congestion of blood in the upper re- 
gions, try this, and they will at once perceive its 
utility.'^ 
The tub or bath used for this purpose should be 
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large enough to admit of rubbing the person, if 
desirable. It will be found a great convenience to 
raise it a few inches from the floor. Care should 
be taken not to use the sitz-bath while the stomach 
is fully occupied in digestion, as the call made 
upon the skin and circulation by the bath diverts 
too much of the vital power from the stomach. In 
his Water Cure Manual, Dr. Shew thus sums up 
the uses of the sitz-bath : 

" A's a tonic to the stomach, liver, bowels, womb, 
spine, etc., this bath is highly useful. In constipa- 
tion and other irregularities it is famous. Those of 
sedentary habits will find its use of rare service. 
For the tonic effect, it is taken for from ten to 
twenty-five minutes or more. If it is continued 
some kngth of time, the water is to be changed 
once or more, as it would otherwise become too 
warm. 

"In pregnancy, besides general ablutions, the 
semi-daily vse of this bath is productive of great 
good. In those troublesome itchings {pruritus 
ptcdendi), this application should be made as often 
as the symptoms occur, and the remedy will be 
found a sovereign one. 

"In piles and hemorrhoids the cold-hip bath is 
used, and in all acute diseases of the genital 
organs. 

The best time in the day for the sitz-bath is 
just before retiring for the night. Probably the best 
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temperature for the water is 90° F. No shock should 
be given to the system, and the bath should be so 
arranged as to be entirely comfortable. It is well, 
while in the bath, to have an attendant rub 
thoroughly but gently the back, from the shoulders 
down to the hips, with the bare hand, and also the 
sides and abdomen. Besides the general tonic 
effect upon the whole system, this practice, 
strengthens all the muscles of those parts greatly, 
and relieves any congestion that may have been 
caused by clothing or other means. We have 
never known a woman who used the sitz-bath 
properly during pregnancy but found great benefit 
from it. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

PAINLESS PABTURITIOK BY FRUIT DIET. 

In" 1841, there was privately printed in England, 
a small pamphlet of twenty-two pages, in which a 
gentleman, who was a chemist, gave an account of 
an experiment he himself tried in the case of his 
wife, whose labors had been so excessively painful 
that there was much reason to fear she would not 
survive the next one. The result was so favorable 
that he felt it his duty to publish it with his name 
and residence, and a reference to "the ladies, Jfo. 
27 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London,'^ 
where inquiries might be made by others wishing 
to verify the experiment; and where, it was re- 
quested, might be left accounts of other successful 
results of the plan of action. 

A few experiments were made in Boston and 
vicinity with distinguished success ; when the dis- 
covery of ether rather threw it into the shade. 
As, however, there are persons, especially out of 
New England, who do not use ether, the following 
extracts are made from the pamphlet in question, 
which has now become very scarce, and indeed, 
practically inaccessible. It will be best to begin by 

5 
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stating the principle of the system, with which the 
experimenter ends his account, viz., " In proportion 
as a woman subsists during pregnancy upon ali- 
ment which is free from earthy and bony matter, 
will she avoid pain and danger in delivery ; hence 
the more ripe fruit, acid fruit in particular, and the 
less of other kinds of food, but particularly of bread 
or pastry of any kind, is consumed, the less will be 
danger and sufferings of childbirth." 

The subject of this experiment had, within 
three years, given birth to two children ; and not 
only suffered extremely in the parturition, but for 
two or three months previous to delivery her gene- 
ral health wajS very indifferent ; her lower extremi- 
ties exceedingly swelled and painful ; the veins so 
full and prominent as to be almost bursting; in 
fact, to prevent such a catastrophe, bandages had 
to be applied; and for the few last weeks of gesta- 
tion, her size and weight were such as to prevent 
her attending to her usual duties. She had on 
this occasion, two years and a half after her last 
delivery, advanced full seven months in pregnancy 
before she commenced the experiment at her hus- 
band's earnest instance ; her legs and feet were, as 
before, considerably swelled; the veins distended 
and knotty, and her health diminishing. 

She began the experiment in the first week of 
January, 1841. She commenced by eating an 
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apple and an orange the first thing in the morn- 
ing and again at night. This was continued for 
about four days, when she took just before break- 
fast, in addition to the apple and orange, the juice 
of a lemon mixed with sugar, and at breakfast 
two or three roasted apples, taking a very small 
quantity of her usual food, viz., wheaten bread and 
butter. During the forenoon she took an orange 
or two and an apple. For dinner took fish or 
fiesh in a small quantity, and potatoes, greens, 
and apples — the apples sometimes peeled and cut 
into pieces ; sometimes boiled whole, along with 
the potatoes ; sometimes roasted before the fire, 
and afterward mixed with sugar. . In the afternoon 
she sucked an orange or ate an apple or some 
grapes, and always took some lemon-juice mixed 
with sugar or treacle. At first the fruits acted 
strongly on the stomach and intestines, but this 
soon ceased, and she could take several lemons 
without inconvenience. For supper she had 
again roasted apples or a few oranges, and rice 
or sago boiled in milk ; sometimes the apples, 
peeled and cored, were boiled along with the rice 
and sago. On several occasions she took for 
supper apples and raisins, or figs with an orange 
cut among them, and sometimes all stewed to- 
gether. Two or three times a week she took a 
teaspoonful of a mixture made of the juice of two 
oranges, one lemon, half a pound of grapes, and 

5* 
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a quarter of a pound of sugar or treacle. The 
sugar or treacle served mainly to cover the taste 
of the acids, but all saccharine matter is very 
nutritious. «The object in giving ttese acids 
was to dissolve as much as possible the earthy 
or bony matter which she had taken with her food 
in the first seven months of her pregnancy. 

She continued in this course for six weeks, when 
to her surprise and satisfaction, the swelled and 
prominent state of the veins, which existed before 
she began, had entirely subsided; her legs and 
feet, which were also swelled considerably, had re- 
turned to their former state; and she became so 
light and active, she could run up and down a 
flight of more than twenty stairs with more ease 
than usual when she was perfectly well. Her 
health became unwontedly excellent, and scarcely 
an ache or a pain affected her up to the night of her 
delivery. Even her breasts, which at the time she 
commenced the experiment, as well as during her 
former pregnancies, were sore and tender, became 
entirely free from pain, and remained in the very 
best condition after her delivery also, and during 
her nursing. 

At nine o'clock on the evening of March 3d, 
after having cleaned her apartments, she was in the 
adjoining yard shaking her own carpets, which 
she did with as much ease as any one else could 
have done. At half-past ten she said she believed 
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her ^Hime was come/^ and the accoucheur was 
sent for. At one o'clock the surgeon had left the 
room. He knew nothing of the experiments being 
made, but on being asked, on paper, by,the husband 
two days afterward, if he "could pronounce it as 
safe and as easy a delivery as he generally met with," 
he replied, on paper, "I hereby testify that I 
attended Mrs. Kowbotham on the 3d instant, and 
that she had a safe labor, and more easy than I 
generally meet with." On his asking the female 
midwife if she thought it as easy as usual, she 
replied, "Whyl I should say that a more easy 
labor I never witnessed — I never saw such a thing, 
and I have been at a great many labors in my time." 
The child, a boy, was finely proportioned and 
exceedingly soft, his hones being all in gristle, but 
he became of large size and very graceful, athletic, 
and strong as he grew up. The diet of his mother 
was immediately changed on his birth, and she 
eat bread and milk and all articles of food in 
which phosphate of lime is to be found, and which 
had been left out before. She also got up from 
her confinement immediately and well. After her 
last delivery, July, 1838, full ten days elapsed be- 
fore she could leave her bed, and then she swooned 
at the first attempt; on this occasion, March, 
1841, she left her bed the fourth day, and not only 
washed but partly dressed herself. Had she not 
been influenced by custom and somewhat timid, 
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she might have done so sooner. To be assisted 
appeared like a burlesque to her, not to say annoy- 
ance. She had no assistance from medicine ; only 
one bottle had been sent by the surgeon, and this 
she refused to take. 

In the former pregnancy she had subsisted very 
much on bread, puddings, pies, and all kinds of 
pastry, having an idea that solid food of this kind 
was necessary to support and nourish the foetus — 
and it is quite right to suppose that nutritious food 
is necessary for this purpose ; but nutritious food 
can be had without that hard and bony matter, 
which is so large an ingredient in wheaten flour, for 
instance. The West Indian grains — sago, tapioca, 
rice, etc. — have little of it ; and Mr. Rowbotham 
made a table of substances, with the proportion of 
phosphate of lime in each, so that it may be 
avoided in the food during pregnancy, and used 
afterward in nursing, when the bones and teeth 
of the child are made. Wheat contains most 
earthy matter. [In Parke's Chemical Catechism^ 
page 194, he quotes La Grange as saying that 
a person who eats a pound of farina a day, swal- 
lows in a year three ounces, four drachms, and 
forty-four grains of phosphate of lime.] 

Beans, rye, oats, barley, have not so much 
earthy matter as wheat. Potatoes and peas not 
more than half as much ; flesh of fowls and young 
animals one-tenth; rice, sago, fish, eggs, etc., still 
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less ; cheese, one-twentieth ; cabbage, savoy, broc- 
coli, artichokes, ooleworts, asparagus, endives, 
rhubatb, cauliflower, celery, and fresh vegetables 
generally ; turnips, carrots, onions, radishes, garlic, 
parsley, spinage, small salad, lettuce, cucumbers, 
leeks, beet-root, parsnips, mangel-wurzel, mush- 
rooms, vegetable marrows, and all kinds of herbs 
and flowers, average less than one-fifth; apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, strawberries, gooseberries, 
raspberries, cranberries, blackberries, huckleberries, 
currants, melons, olives, peaches, 'apricots, pine- 
apples, nectarines, pomegranates, dates, prunes, 
raisins, figs, lemons, limes, oranges, and gi'apes, on 
the average are two hundred times less ossifying than 
bread or anything else prepared of wheaten flour. 

Some articles, as honey, treacle, sugar, butter, 
oil, vinegar, and alcohol, if unadulterated, are quite 
free from earthy matter. But still worse than 
wheaten flour is common salt, and nearly as bad 
are pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, ginger, cof- 
fee, cocoa, Turkey rhubarb, liquorice, lentils, 
cinchona or Peruvian barks, cascarilla, sarsapa- 
rilla, and gentian. 

With regard to drinks, no water except rain 
and snow, as it falls, and distilled water, is free from 
earthy matter, and every family should have a 
distilling apparatus; and perhaps it would pay 
capitalists to form a company for the purpose of 
distilling water on a large scale. Filtering water 
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is not sufficient to purify it of earthy matter, be- 
cause a filter can only remove such particles as are 
mechanically mixed, and mere boiling produces no 
beneficial change. Spring water, pure and limpid 
as it appears to the eye, is found, upon chemical 
examination, to contain a very large proportion 
of calcareous earthy matter ; so much indeed that 
it has been calculated that a person drinking an 
average quantity of water per day for forty years, 
will, in that time, take into his body as much as 
would form a pillar of marble as large as an aver- 
age-sized man. As it evaporates from the body, 
it leaves behind the earthy matter which it holds 
in solution, and thus tends to choke up or incrust 
the blood-vessels and nerves ; in short, to harden 
and petrify the whole system, m the same manner 
as we find it incrust vessels from which water is 
evaporated (for this incrusting only takes place 
where the water goes off in the form of steam or 
vapor). Water from rivers and pits, in addition 
to calcareous earthy matter, generally contains 
putrid or vegetable substances. 

But drink of any kind is foreign to human na- 
ture in its original capacity. If men ate every day 
as much fruit as they ought, they would never be 
thirsty, and so need no drink- at all. 

Before adding to the above account of the 
experiment others made in consequence of it, by 
well-known persons in England and America, we 
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may copy Mr. Rowbotham's account of the origin 
of his idea. It was from reading, in the Penny 
Cyclopedia, the following paragraph : 

"When first the human embiyo becomes dis- 
tinctly visible it is almost wholly fluid, consisting 
only of a soft gelatinous pulp. In this gelatin- 
ous pulp solid substances are formed, which 
gradually increase and are fashioned in organs. 
These organs in their rudimentary state are soft 
and tender ; but in the progress of their develop- 
ment, constantly acquiring a greater number of 
solid particles the cohesion of which progressively 
increases, the organs at length become dense and 
firm. As the soft solids augment in bulk and 
density, bony particles are deposited, sparingly at 
first and in detached masses, but accumulated by 
degrees; these too, are at length fashioned into 
distinct osseous structures, which, extending in 
every direction until they touch at every point, 
ultimately form the connected bony framework 
of the system. This bony fabric, although soft, 
solid, and tender at first, becomes by degrees firm 
and resisting.'' 
Upon the above remarks he reasoned thus : 
"If the first visible state of the hulnan being 
is that of a fluid, or soft gelatinous pulp ; and if 
the embryo or foetus gradually consolidates, or 
increases in firmness and density by the accumu- 
lation of bony particles, will it not, at any given 
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period of its existence, be more or less firm ac- 
cording to the bony matter which has been 
deposited ? 

" And is not the mother's blood the source of 
this bony matter, since it builds, supports, and 
nourishes the foetus ? 

"And is not the mother's blood derived from her 
food and drink ? and according to the proportion 
of bony matter existing in them, will not the 
foetus become more or less firm and resisting ?" 

Moreover, he knew that it made all the diflFer- 
ence whether the foetus were in gristle or not, at 
birth, with respect^ to the pain of labor ; and that 
it was better for the future size and beauty of 
the child, and even its strength, that it should be 
born with gristle, and not with the bones' har- 
dened, but that the latter process should be the 

m 

consequence of its own food taken after birth. 
Hence he very philosophically concluded to try 
the experiment of having his wife feed during 
gestation on substances which did not hold a large 
proportion of phosphate of lime, which is the hard 
ingredient of bone, but take those substances 
during her period of nursing, and feed the child 
upon them during its growth. 

The experiment succeeded in a partial trial in 
this morbid .case, and it has succeeded in every 
normal case in which it has been tried, a^ far as 
is now known. The first case that is reported 
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personally, was that of an English lady, who 
had learned firom the pamphlet. She brought to 
America a most beautiful child, which attracted 
every body's attention ; looking, as one person said, 
*' like a young god." She said that from the first 
moment she thought she was pregnant, she lived 
Avithout eating any bread, potatoes, or milk; but 
subsisted on sago, tapioca, rice, young meat — when 
she took meat, fruits of all kinds, and vegetables ; 
and drank tea and lemonade made with distilled 
water. She said she never had an hour oif nausea 
or discomfort during her pregnancy; had so easy 
a labor that she thought it not worth dreading; 
and her boy, small and soft at birth, became 
unusually large, hard, and strong at six months. 
When born, he, like Mr. Kowbotham's, was covered 
from head to foot with a downy substance that 
could only be seen when held against the light, 
superior to the finest velvet, and of a beautiful 
feathery appearance. 

An American lady, who usually suffered terribly 
in labor, immediately procured the pamphlet and 
governed her diet by it partially, and had the easiest 
labor she had ever had. ' Another, who governed 
herself wholly hj it, from the first moment she 
was aware of being pregnant, like the English lady, 
never experienced a moment's discomfort before 
delivery. She had taken nothing made of our 
grains, but confined herself to the West Indian 
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ones — rice, sago, tapioca ; and taking a disgust to 
our snmmer fruits, subsisted largely on oranges, 
tamarinds, marmalades, and also took a great many 
lemons. At first, the fruits made her bowels too 
loose, but she did not abandon them on that 
account, but took mutton broth with rice in it, to 
correct this effect. She also took fish and sardines, 
and the young of meats; for the older animals are, 
the greater quantity of earthy matter is contained 
in their secretions, and so it is even with milk. 
She had so little thirst that she drank nothing 
but a little tea made with distilled water. This 
lady and her husband were neither of them very 
young — she was thirty-five and he forty at the 
birth of her eldest child ; and she had been an 
invalid in her chamber from fifteen to thirty years 
of her life, though very well at the time of her 
pregnancy, and for the first time of her life taking 
much exercise in the. open air. Consequently, and 
because of her extreme nervous delicacy, she did 
not escape pain in the labor the first time, and the 
process was several hours. . But in the two suc- 
ceeding times, at the last of which she was forty, 
the labors were very short and not at all severe. 
In all the cases she rigidly adhered to the diet, 
without a single day's exception ; and her three 
children were perfectly splendid instances of large, 
healthy, strong, and beautiful physique. The 
youngest of them is now eighteen years of age. 
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Only one ever had any important illness, and 
that from extraneous cause, surmounted, as the 
physician said, by her perfect constitution. The 
teeth of all these children are yery hard, like 
rocks. 

No other case is now known of « such exact 
compliance with the conditions aa this one, but, 
in yery many cases partial compliance, with cor- 
responding success ; and it is worthy of obseryation 
that in all those countries where tropical grains, 
rather than those of the temperate zones, are the 
food, and where vegetables and fruits predomi- 
nate in the diet, as in the south of Europe, among 
the negroes of the Southern United States, among 
the Hindoos, and tropical nations generally, 
parturition is nearly painless. Combe says : "The 
yery easy labors of natiye American negresses are 
not explicable by any prerogative of physical for- 
mation, for the pelvis is rather smaller in these 
dark-colored races than in the European and other 
white people.'' . 

Nor is it to be referred to habits of greater exer- 
cise : " The Hindoo and other females, whose 
habits are anything but laborious, have always 
very easy labors." 

In short, the diet is the only cause to which 
easy or difficult labor may be referred in general. 
In twenty-five years there has been known no 
mother who tried this experiment who has not 

6 
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blessed the knowledge of it ; and it has saved many 
a young mother needless tenon 

Thus far the pamphlet of Mr. Rowbotham. 

A few additional observations on the subject of 
diet, appetite, and the stomach during pregnancy, 
may not be out of place. 

Derangement of the stomach, to greater or less 
extent, is one of the most common and trustworthy 
signs of pregnancy. The extent and troublesome- 
ness of this ailment will, however, be found very 
greatly diminished by the vegetable and fruit regi- 
men above described, by the use of the bath, judi- 
cious open-air exercise, etc. ; in short, by living in 
a wise, active, cheerful, and healthful manner. 

A common error is, that, during gestation, the 
mother needs to " eat for two ;" that is, that more 
food is necessary to support properly herself and 
her growing infant than at other times. This is a 
thorough . delusion. On this point, and on diet 
during pregnancy generally. Dr. Bull, the very 
sensible and experienced English physician who 
has been already referred to, says : 

" We habitually take more food than is strictly 
required for the demands of the body ; we there- 
fore daily make more blood than is really wanted 
for its support A superfluity amply sufficient for 
the nourishment of the child is thus furnished — 
for a very small quantity is requisite — without the 
mother, on the one hand, feeling the demand to 
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be oppressive, and, on the other, without a freer 
indulgence of food being necessary to provide it. 
Nature herself corroborates this opinion ; indeed, 
she solicits a reduction in the quantity of support 
rather than asks an increase of it ; for almost the 
very first evidence of pregnancy is the morning 
sickness, which would seem to declare that the sys- 
tem requires reduction rather than increase, or why 
should this subduing process be instituted ? The 
consequences, too, which inevitably follow the free 
indulgence of a capricious, and what will after- 
ward grow into a voracious appetite, decidedly 
favor this opinion ; for the severest and most trying 
cases of indigestion are by these means induced, 
the general health of the female disturbed and 
more or less impaired, and through it the growth 
and vigor of the child. .... 

" If the appetite in the earlier months, from the 
presence of morning sickness, is variable and capri- 
cious, let her not be persuaded to humor and feed 
its waywardness from the belief that it is neces- 
sary so to do ; for if she does, she may depend upon 
it, from such indulgence, it will soon require a 
larger and more ample supply than is compatible 
with her own health or that of her little one. 

"If the general health, before pregnancy, was 
delicate and feeble, and, as a consequence of this 
state, becomes invigorated, and the powers of diges- 
tion increase, a larger supply of nourishment is 
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demanded, and may be met in such case without 
fear; for instead of being injurious, it will be 
useful 

"Lastly, a female, toward the conclusion of 
pregnancy, should be particularly careful not to be 
persuaded to eat in the proportion of two persons, 
for it may not only bring on vomiting, heartburn, 
constipation, etc., but will contribute, from the 
accumulation of impurities in the lower bowel, to 
the difficulties of labor.'* 

A few figures given by Dr. Dewees, whose discus- 
sion of this subject is exactly in harmony with Dr. 
Bull's, show very clearly the absurdity of the idea 
that it is necessary to " eat for two." They are in 
substance as follows : 

On an average, a new-born child, together with 
all the accompanying materials expelled at birth, 
weighs not more than ten pounds, viz., eight 
pounds for the child itself, and two pounds for the 
placenta, etc. A table of 7077 births in Paris 
gave an average of about two pounds less than 
this, being for the child itself just over six pounds. 
Now, a daily supply of less than three-quarters of 
an ounce, during the average two hundred and 
eighty days of pregnancy, will amount to this ten 
pounds; and this daily supply is decidedly less 
than the average quantity of unnecessary food 
which is usually eaten. Since, therefore, we almost 
always eat too much, and since the ordinary over- 
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plus is more than enough to supply the require- 
ments of pregnancy, and particularly since the 
natural symptoms of that state usually indicate 
less food rather than more, it is mere common 
sense to conclude that pregnant women neither 
tvant nor need to " eat for two." The fact is more 
likely to be the seeming paradox that enough for 
one is too much for two ; i. e., that less food than 
usual, rather than more, is best during pregnancy. 

Kegularity in hours of eating is advantageous 
to the health; and more care even than usual 
should be taken during pregnancy to observe this 
practice. Another almost or quite equally impor- 
tant rule is, to eat nothing for four hours, or at 
least for three hours, before going to bed. 

Eating should also be — as, indeed, it should 
always be — in moderation. It should be deliber- 
'ate, and it should be cheerful. Deliberation is 
almost indispensable to moderation ; for it is the 
sense of satisfaction of hunger that tells us when 
to stop eating, and this sense is blunted and almost 
useless when the food is Swallowed rapidly and 
without thorough chewing. And the appetizing 
effect and healthful stimulus of cheerfulness at 
meals is too well known to require any detailed 
enforcement in this place. 

6* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MIXD DURIKQ GESTATIOK^. 

The process of gestation produces a kind of 
reyolutiou in the organism of the " mother, fre- 
quently of a very marked character. This is some- 
times the case to such a degree, that she may 
almost be said to live two lives ; one while she is 
pregnant, and one while she is not. 

Some women experience a greatly improved state 
of health during pregnancy, both bodily and men- 
tally. They feel uncommonly active, strong, gay, 
and happy. This is, however, not common. It is 
much more usual for the mother to be subject to 
loss of appetite, nausea, and to other disturbances 
of the stomach and other internal organs ; to be 
annoyed by low spirits, fancies, and "longings;" 
to be nervous and irritable ; and sometimes to be 
seriously disordered in mind for the time being. 

Many women experience a good deal of discom- 
fort from their fears of the pain of childbirth, and 
even from an apprehension that they will not sur- 
vive it. Such apprehensions are, of course, not 
wholly to be avoided; yet, unless the assertions 
and reasonings of the present work are thoroughly 
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wrong, it is true that both the ailments of preg- 
nancy and the danger and pain of parturition can 
be, in all ordinary cases, almost entirely done away 
with. And as for the danger, even in the present 
ordinary condition of affairs, . where no efficient 
means are used to prepare the patient for labor or 
to carry her conifortably through it — even now, 
the actual danger of childbirth is so small, that 
there is no more need of being terrified about it 
than about any common attack of illness. How 
trifling is the real risk from childbearing is forcibly 
shown in some laboriously compiled tables in 
Duncan's Mortality of Childbed Hospitals, which 
show that it is one hundred and twenty to one, 
even in hospitals, that the childbearing woman 
will recover. Her chances are better than this in 
private practice, because health, attendance, and 
comfort averajge better in private families. 

Indeed, it would be a strange self-contradiction 
of the divinely established order of things, if child- 
bearing were such as to be actually a danger to 
the mother. It is hardly possible to conceive of a 
wise and kind Creator ordaining death or danger 
as constant companions in the individual to a pro- 
cess which is the very life of the species— to sup- 
pose him regularly imperiUirig the life of that very 
mother whose existence is all but indispensable to 
her helpless infant. 

There is no more need of apprehension about a 
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painful or difficult labor than of the loss of life ; 
for even under the ordinary regimen such cases are 
really uncommon, and almost every one passes 
through the ordeal without more suffering than 
she can well endure. Moreover, it is a well-knowu 
fact that even where the pain of childbirth is great 
at the immediate occasion, yet, owing to some 
wisely bestowed provision of nature, the impression 
of it vanishes almost with the pain itself, not 
leaving the nervous weakness and dread which 
often make the memory of physical suffering a 
serious burden long after the reality is over. 

Further, setting aside these general considera- 
tions, others, which it is a principal object of this 
little book to explain, are additional reasons for 
confidence. One of these is, the extraordinary 
facilitation of the process of labor by the Fruit 
Diet system explained in the preceding chapter; 
and another, the hardly less assistance which can be 
derived, where it is deemed necessary by the med- 
ical adviser, from the use of anaesthetics, as will 
be shown in a following chapter. 

These brief suggestions must suffice for the 
topic of anticipated sufferings. 

Happiness, or at least content, or if not, at any 
rate good humor, is, it may almost be said, a duty 
during pregnancy. At any rate, all the best author- 
ities, ancient and modern, agree in saying that 
the cheerful or sorrowful state of the mother is 
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often gradually, quietly, and indelibly transferred 
to the disposition of the child while yet unborn. 
Thus Mrs. Gleason, in her Talhs to my Patients,'^ 
observes, "Many times, in the care of chronic 
invalids, I find some peculiar tendency to irrita- 
bility or mental depression which I cannot explain, 
and ask if there was anything unfortunate in their 
mother's constitution previous to their birth, and 
often receive for reply, ' I was an unwelcome child, 
and my mother was very unhappy in the prospect 
of another baby, and I, too, wish I had never been 
born.' '' 

A moderately active and hygienically correct 
way of living, according to the directions in this 
book, will very greatly promote mental ease and 
comfort, and additional help can be derived from 
sensible self-control. This, however, must be a 
habit previously acquired. It cannot be taken 
up at a moment's notice by one previously in 
habits of peevishness, or anger, or grief; and this 
faot lends additional force to the considerations 
suggested in Chapter IV., as to the influence of 
the whole previous life on the maternal functions. 

In discussing this point. Dr. Dewees says, " The 
physical treatment of children should begin, as far 

* Talks to my Patients; Hints on Getting Well and 
Keeping Well, by Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D. New York : 
Wood & Holbrook, Publishers. An excellent and in- 
structive work on ladies' health and its management. 
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as may be practicable, with the earliest formation 
of the embryo ; it will therefore necessarily involve 
the conduct of the mother^t;e?i before hermarrtnge, 
as well as during the period of pregnancy." Again, 
the same high authority remarks, " How especially 
essential and proper are certain .observances of tbe 
mother during pregnancy, that she may insure 
desirable dispositions to her infantJ^ 

Dr. Dewees thus enumerates tbe possible evils 
of indulging a bad temper during pregnancy: 

"The immediate evils which may result from 
yielding to temper, are convulsions, nervous 
inquietudes, uterine haemorrhage, and perhaps 
abortion. Should this last not occur, the foetus 
may yet receive such injury as shall impair its 
natural stamina, and thus entail upon it a feeble- 
ness of constitution so long as it may live. It is 
a remark long since made, and we believe it to be 
in perfect conformity with fact, that passionate 
and irritable women are more prone to abortion 
than those of an opposite temperament. , . . 

"Nothing contributes more certainly to the 
safety and future good health of the child than 
cheerfulness of mind, or at least equanimity, on the 
part of the mother." 

A well-known belief respecting both the mental 
and pbysical condition of women during gestation 
is, that they are subject to what are called " long- 
ings," viz., desires for some article, usually of diet, 
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which desires mtisfc be gratified, or else the child 
when born will be found " marked" with a spot in 
the similitude of the things longed for. This 
notion is mostly nonsense. Considering that the 
process of gestation renders the mother peculiarly 
liable to both bodily and mental disturbances, she 
is justly entitled to additional care and kindness, 
exactly as any person is who is similarly affected 
from whatever cause. Therefore, her wishes should 
be gratified as far as practicable, eyen though they 
may seem unreasonable. Where they are obyiously 
wrong they should not be gratified; and there 
need be no fear of any really dangerous conse- 
quences from a refusal. " Ungratified longings," 
observes Dewees, "may cause sickness at the 
stomach, temporary loss of appetite, sometimes 
vomiting ; but here the evil ceases, so far as we have 
observed" 

On these same points of self-control, of reason- 
able indulgence, and effects of temper and of 
*• longing," Dr. Verdi says : 

" It will do no harm to avoid what is repugnant 
to you, but it may be detrimental to your health 
to satisfy the longing for slate-pencil, chalk, or 
other deleterious substances which sometimes 
women in your condition crave. 

" But above all, keep a cheerful mind and do not 
yield to grief, jealousy, hatred, discontent, or any 
perversion of disposition. It is true that your very 
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condition makes you more sensitive and irritable ; 
still, knowing this, control your feelings with all 
your moral strength. 

" Your husband should be aware, also, that thjs 
unusual nervous irritability is a physical conse- 
quence of your condition, and would therefore 
be more indulgent and patient, unless he is a 
brute, 

" If you believe that strong impressions upon 
the mother's mind may communicate themselves 
to the foetus, producing marks, deformity, etc., 
how much more should you believe that irritability, 
anger, repinings, spiritual disorders, may be im- 
pressed upon your child's moral and mental nature, 
rendering it weakly or nervous, passionate or 
morose, or in some sad way a reproduction of your 
own evil feelings. And, indeed, this is more fre- 
quently found to be the case than is the phys- 
ical marking of a child by its mother's impres- 
sions." 

With regard to the belief that sudden frights or 
painful or startling impressions of any kind upon 
the mother produce corresponding results upon 
her unborn child, there is a conflict of evidence, 
but, it is believed, with a decided preponderance 
against the existence of such liability. The case 
stands somewhat thus : 

There are many accounts, very detailed and 
circumstantial, of the birth of children with 
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marks corresponding to the painful impressions 
upon the mother during pregnancy. These cases 
are to the same extent proved as are cases of 
modern miracles by images of the Virgin Mary, 
many spiritualist phenomena, etc. That is, many 
perfectly honest and respectable people have be- 
lieved in their occun'ence. , . 

But, in the first place, there is no nervous con- 
nection between the mother and her unborn child ; 
and therefore the only means known to physiology 
by which sudden impressions can be transmitted 
are absent. Gradual modifications, derived, from 
the continued circulaticm of the same supply of 
blood through both bodies, are on a very different 
footing. Moreover, there are many recorded caees 
of the occurrence of terrible experiences during 
pregnancy without any ill results on the child. 
Cases even are recorded of the death of the mother 
and the subsequent birth (though of course in a 
very short period) of a healthy child. And again, 
physicians have more ti>an once instituted system- 
atic and extensive inquiries for. authentic in- 
stances of "mother's marks'' without finding even 
one. Such was the, well-known. investigation of 
the celebrated English .surgeon. Dr. "William 
Hunter, who carried his observations through two 
thousa7id consecutive cases of childbirth at a lying- 
in hospital to which he was attached. In every one 
of these, as soon as the woman was delivered, b^ 

'1 
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asked if she had been disappointed of anything 
she had longed for, and if so, what it was; also, if 
she had been suddenly shocked or surprised in any 
way, and how ; or frightened by any unsightly Or 
horrid object, and what The answer in each case 
he regularly noted down, and he then inspected' 
the child ; and he never in any single instance met 
with a coincidence. He found blemishes where no 
cause was acknowledged, and found none where 
some cause was given ; but absolutely nothing to 
support the belief. 

Dr. Dewees, who quoted Dr. Hunter's experi- 
ments and other authorities, states his conclusion 
thus: 

"N"or do we believe in the influence of the " imag- 
ination" upon either the form, color, or future 
destiny of the child, however powerfully this 
faculty may have been exerted during gestation. 
We entirely reject all the reasoning, as well as the 
appeals to facts supposed to be illustrative of this 
wonderful influence. We have, ever since our 
commencement' in business, been attentive to this 
subject, and we can most conscientiously declare we 
have never, in a single instance, had reason to 
believe the imagination had exerted the slightest 
control, though contrary to our early belief upon 
this subject.'*^ 

It is comfortable, where there is evidence on both 
sides, to find that the most agreeable doctrine is at 
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any rate well enough supported to justify a belief 
in it by anybody who prefers it. 

The most extreme yiews thus far put forth 
respecting the mental perversions resulting from 
pregnancy are those of Dr. Storer, in his JReflex 
Insanity in Women. In this work Dr. Storer 
shows the well-known, intimate, and powerfully 
sympathetic connection between the uterus and its 
associated organs, and the . brain ; and he proceeds 
to arrange many of the phenomena of pregnancy in 
a manner admitting^ of a scale of intensity or 
importance, from headache, irritability, low spirits, 
and difficulty of self-control, through . such phe- 
nomena as a morbidly extravagant love of pets, 
longings, etc., up : to such manifestations as an 
irresistible impulse to steal (kleptomania), and 
even to actual temporary insanity; and he even 
argues that women ought not to be punished for 
crimes committed during pregnancy. This may 
be just, but if so, it is equally unavoidable that 
women during pregnancy must be so kept that 
they cannot coinmit crimes. 

Dr. Storer's discussion is even painfully inter- 
esting, though the limitations which would be 
applied by a full handling of the quegftion would 
remove the first unqualified impression of terror ; 
for to argue that insanity, or at least irresistible 
immoral impulse, is a condition of pregnancy, is 
little better than arguing that' death is a condition 
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of it No such consequences ensue except iu 
exceptional cases; and those where real and im- 
portant danger exists are still fewer. 

Yet the undoubted existence of such extreme 
cases, notwithstanding their fewness, lends great 
force to the views expressed in this chapter upon 
the existence of a disturbed condition of the mind, 
or at least of a liability to such disturbance, during 
gestation, and to the suggestions made for con- 
trolling such disturbance. 

To recapitulate and complete the suggestions of 
this chapter : 

Be even-tempered and good-natured ; remember 
that the transfer of your habitual states of mind 
or body to your child is substa!ntially certain. 

Avoid horrid and uncomfortable sights and 
stories. It does no harm to avoid them, and it 
avoids discomfort if not danger. If they are 
encountered, however, remember that they have 
millions of times been encountered without harm ; 
that there is not the least certainty of their doing 
harm ; that there is much more evidence, indeed, 
that they cannot do harm than that they can. 

Have whatever you can get that is harmless, 
that you want. If it is harmful, go without it; 
if you cannot get it, do the same, and think of 
something else. 

Understand that your unreasonable fancies and 
impulses are temporary; superficial, so to speak. 
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and not real; and nse the same good sense and 
self-control about them that you should do in 
managing your temper and impulses at all times. 
It is a received truth that even actual lunatics are 
capable of a great degree of self-control, and that 
its exercise is an important element in their cure. 
Much more will it be found efficient in the govern- 
ment of such mental irregularities as arise from 
a condition which is in its own nature perfectly 
natural and perfectly healthful. " 

Enlist the sympathy and aid of your husband, 
of your physician, and of such other close and con- 
fidential friends as you may possess. 

Let your love for your own baby reinforce your 
resolution to adhere to such a line of behavior as 
is best. 

Lastly, reflect that philosophy may teach you 
that it is useless and foolish to allow yourself 
to torment yourself over whatever you find you 
cannot help; that not only selfishness, but jus- 
tice and decency and love call on you to act as 
is sensible and right, for your own sake, for 
the sake of your husband and your friends, 
and for the sake of your own baby ; and if you 
are so happy as to possess a living religious faith, 
use that. It is given you for the express pur- 
pose of helping out your lower motives where 
they are feeble, and where they disappear, of 
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affording you a clear and practicable path for 
thought and action. 

Make a proper use of that set of motiTCS, and 
no place is left for the mental disturbances of 
pregnancy to do any great harm. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE AILMENTS OF PREGKAKOY. 

Those ailments to which pregnant women are 
liable -are, most of them, inconveniences rather than 
diseases, although tliey may sometimes be aggra- 
vated to a degree of real danger. Arising as they 
do from the temporary physical condition of the 
organism, what they require is not such medical 
treatment as may be needed for a true disease, but 
rather a general, hygienic regimen; and for a 
similar reason, while on one hand it may not be 
possible to remove them entirely, yet on the other 
they can almost always be greatly alleviated. 

In general, therefore, it may be first observed 
that such a w/ty of living as shall maintain and 
elevate the standard of general physical and mental 
health will of course increase the power of resist- 
ing and surmounting all ailments whatever. 
Accordingly, the two chief instrumentalities toward 
that end which are urged in this book, namely, 
the judicious use of baths, and the fruit diet 
system, may be confidently relied upon to greatly 
diminish the discomforts incident to the period of 
pregnancy. 

It may, however, be useful to briefly enumerate 
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the diflBculties, not which every pregnant woman 
must have, by any means, but one or more of 
which different women are liable to experience. 
What has been before recommended on general 
principles in the previous chapters is here implied 
of course.* The suggestions in this chapter are 
not intended to furnish a substitute for the advice 
of a physician, but to give directions for cases that 
do not require his attendance. ; As is repeatedly 
remarked under the various heads that follow, he 
should be called in promptly where the case is at 
all serious ; and, under the peculiar circumstances 
of pregnancy, it is probably good sense to call him 
too often rather than too seldom. By a good un- 
derstanding with your physician you can almost 
always induce him to prescribe for you only hy- 
gienic remedies rather than poisonous drugs. There 
are multitudes of doctors who would give very few 
medicines did not their, patients den\and them. 

Sickness at the stomach at rising in the morning 
or at eating, — ^^This is usually most annoying in 
the first months of pregnancy. After quickening, 
it usually disappears or diminishes. Sometimes it 
only happens during the latter months, or reap- 
pears at that time, and then continues until 
delivery or a few days before it. In this last case, 
viz., of the latter months, it will be best to con- 
sult a physician if there be vomiting to such aa 
extent as to be troublesome. 
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In the first case, much is to be expected from 
the general regimen herein prescribed for body 
and mind. In case of nausea on getting out of 
bed, the evil may sometimes be cheated by lying 
comfortably in bed while you eat breakfast. Swal- 
lowing a very little pounded ice will sometimes 
give relief, and so will a cold wet compress over 
the stomach. If these fail, try hot fomentations 
over the same region, continued for ten or fifteen 
minutes, and to be followed by wearing a wet 
girdle. . 

If any particular kind of food is " longed" for, 
it is more likely to be retained. So is an unex- 
pected article of. food. Where the retention of 
food is particularly difficult, some concentrated 
form of nourishment may be used, as beef tea, 
calf's foot jelly, etc., as its small bulk is less liable 
to excite the irritability of the stomach. 

There is much reason for believing that this 
" morning-sickness" is not a necessary accompani- 
ment^ of healthful pregnancy, but due, in great 
measure at least, to such conditions of modern 
civilized life as may be effectively varied in such 
a way as to escape it. If, however, the decisive 
change of regimen which would happen to most 
women by the adoption of the fruit diet and bath 
method be not adopted, the nausea must be put 
up with. 

Deranged appetite,— '' Longings" have been dis- 
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cnssed. Where the appetite fjuls, let the patient 
go without eating for a little while, say for two or 
three meals. If, however, the strength hegins to 
go, try the offering of some unexpected ddicacy ; 
or give small quantities of nourishing food, as di- 
rected in case of nausea. 

Flatulence and colic — ^£at in small quantities 
and often, instead of rarely and largely; and eat 
nothing for three or four hours before bedtime. 
Chew thoroughly. These directions are because 
these ailments usually come from bad digestion. 
Sometimes drinking a tumbler of warm water will 
bring on vomiting and relief from wind ; if in the 
lower bowels, an injection of warm water may 
relieve.* 

Heartburn, — To be prevented by right living. 
In particular, let magnesia, chalk, or other alkalies 
he avoided; and try a day's fasting, and another 
day's very small eating. A very severe heartburn 
will often be relieved by drinking rapidly several 
tumblers of blood-warm soft water, so as to vomit 
easily. Those, however, who adopt a proper regi' 
men are not likely to have heartburn. 

Constipation.— YoT this common and trouble- 
some disorder of pregnancy, the fruit diet and 
healthy exercise are the best preventives. Injec- 
tions of tepid water will often facilitate evacuation. 
A physician should always be consulted before the 
case becomes serious. The fruit diet aoid cxer- 
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cising regimen may sometimes be reiSforced by 
drinking a glass of water just before going to 
bed, or by eating .an orange before breakfast. This 
diflSculty is much more easily prevented than 
cured ; and it is the more indispensable to - pro- 
vide against it, since it tends directly and power- 
fully to bring on a train of painful and dangerous 
consequences, resulting in headache, palpitation, 
and perhaps piles, inflammation of the bowels, and 
even miscarriage. . 

Diarrhcea.—Thia may be a result of constipa- 
tion, the watery discharge being secreted by the 
lining of the bowels in the effort to discharge the 
compacted waste . matter. The tepid sitz-bath, 
with injections of. small quantities of cool water, 
together with lying quietly on the back, will 
generally remove the difficulty. This, with a 
proper regimen, will in all probability either pre- 
vent it or cure it. . Care should be taken to keep 
the abdomen warm by proper clothing. 

Piles.-r-^ov case^ of significauce consult a physi- 
cian. As with constipatiQi;!, so with piles, its fre- 
quent result ; fruit diet, exercise, and sitz-bath regi- 
men will do much to prevent the trouble. Frequent 
local applications of a cold compress, and even of 
ice, and tepid water injections, are of great service. 
Walking or standing aggravate this complaint.; 
lying down alleviates it. Dr. Shew says, " There 
is nothing in the world iYnf^i will produce so great 
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relief in piles as fasting. If the fit is seyere, live 
a whole day, or even two, if necessary, upon pure, 
soft cold water alone. Give then very lightly of 
vegetable food." 

Toothache, — There is a sort of proverb that a 
woman loses one tooth every time she has a child. 
Neuralgic toothache during pregnancy is, at any 
rate, extremely common, and often has to be en- 
dured. It is generally thought not best to have 
teeth extracted during pregnancy, as the shock to 
the nervous system has sometimes caused miscar- 
riage. To wash out the mouth, morning and 
night with cold or lukewarm water and salt is 
often of use. . If the' teeth are decayed, consult a 
good dentist in the early stages of pregnancy, and 
have the offending teeth properly dressed. Good 
dentists, in the present state of the science, ex- 
tract very few teeth, but save them. 

Salivation, — Excessive secretion of the saliva 
has usually been reckoned substantially incurable. 
Fasting, cold water treatment, exercise, and fruit 
diet may be relied upon to prevent, cure, or alle- 
viate it, where this is possible, as it frequently is. 

Headache^— Thi^ is, perhaps, almost as common 
in cases of pregnancy as " morning sickness." It 
may be from determination of blood to the head, 
from constipation or indigestion, constitutional 
" sick headache," from neuralgia, from a cold, from 
rheumatism. Correct living will prevent much 
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headache trouble ; and where this does not answer 
the purpose, rubbing and making, magnetic passes 
over the head by the hand of some healthy mag- 
netic person will oft^n prove of great service. 

Jaufidice. — See the doctor. 

" Liver spots,'' — These, on the face, must prob- 
ably be endured, as no trustworthy way of driving 
them off is known. 

Itching. — A wash, or injection, of castile soap 
and water, of borax and water, or of water contain- 
ing aromatic spirits of ammonia at two teaspoonfuls 
to a tumbler, or of water containing say fifteen 
grains of benzoic acid to half a pint, will com- 
monly be effective. Solicitous cleanliness is the 
first requisite, and this, with no other treatment 
except cold . hip-baths, and if necessary even ice, 
would probably answer the purpose. 

Pain m, the right side.^—Thi^ is liable to occur 
from about the fifth, to the eighth month, and is 
attributed to the pressure of the enlarging womb 
upon the liver. Proper living is ; most likely to 
alleviate it. Wearing a wet girdle in daytime or a 
wet compress at night, sitz-baths, and friction 
with the wet hand, may also be tried. If the pain 
is severe a mustard poultice may be used. Exercise 
should be carefully moderated if found to increase 
the pain. If there is fever and inflammation with 
it, consult a physician. It is usually not dangerous, 
but uncomfortable only. 

8 
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Palpitation of the heart,— -To be prevented by 
healthy living and calm good humor. Lying 
down will often gradually relieve it, so will a 
compress wet with water as hot as can be borne 
placed over the heart and renewed as often as it 
gets cool. 

Fainting.-r^^oj&i likely to be caused by *^ quick- 
ening,'* or else by tight dress, bad air, over-exertion, 
or other unhealthy living. It is not often dan- 
gerous. Lay the patient in an easy posture, the 
head rather low than high, and where cool air 
may blow across the face; loosen the dress if 
tight ; sprinkle cold water on the face and hands. 

Sleeplessness. — Most likely to be caused by incor- 
rect living, and to be prevented and cured by the 
opposite. A glass oi: two of cold water drank 
deliberately at. going to bed often helps one go 
to sleep ; so does bathing the face and hands 
and the feet in cold water. A short nap in the 
latter part of the forenoon can sometimes be had, 
and is of use. r Such a nap ought not to be too long, 
or it leaves a heavy feeling; it should be sought 
with the mind in a calm state, in a well-venti- 
lated though darkened room, and with the 
clothing removed, as at night. A similar nap in 
the afternoon is not so good, but is better than 
nothing. The tepid sitz-bath on going to bed 
will often produce sleep, and so will gentle per- 
cussion given by an attendant with the palms of 
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the hand over the back for a few minutes on 
retiring. To secure sound sleep do not read, write, 
or severely tax the mind in the evening. 

Abortion, — This has been discussed, as far as 
space permitted, in Chapter II. 

Swelled feet and hands, — Correct living, wash- 
ing with cold water, anJ frequent lying down, 
are palliatives for this diflSculty. It is not 
dangerous, and it usually ceases with childbirth. 
If there, are symptoms of its spreading to the 
whole system, consult a physician. Friction upon 
the limbs, applied upward, • while they are lifted 
upon a chair or couch, is sometimes of usip, and 
the skin may be rubbed with sweet-oil or glycerine 
if it becomes painfully distended. Eelief has been 
given by the use of a roller or broad bandage round 
the limbs affected. 

Swelling or pain, in the breast, — See that the 
dress is loose so as to allow the natural enlarge- 
ment of the bosom. Wear a wet bandage ; if there 
be pain of a spasmodic kind foment with warm 
water. 

Cramps, — If in th6 legs, to rise and walk about 
will often quickly remove them. Friction with 
the hand,is of use. 

Varicose veins, — Wear a laced or elastic stock- 
ing. If this is not to be had, apply carefully and 
snugly a roller or broad bandage of cotton cloth, 
from the toes upward, swathing and compressing 
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the leg to a point above the distended veins. Keep 
the legs horizontal as much as possible. Cold 
water, wet bandages, and hand friction may be 
tried. 

Rigidity of the sJcih^ — This sometimes occasions 
a good deal of distress in the region of the abdomen. 
Kubbing with-sweet oif or glycerine is useful If 
flie skin over the abdomen is made tough and 
healthy by proper gentle friction before pregnancy 
has far advanced, most of the suffering will be 
avoided. 

Mental disturbances. — These include nervous 
irritability, despondency, hysteric, and, in rare and 
extreme cases, loss. of mental balance, and even 
actual temporary, insanity. Enough has been said 
on these subjects in Chapter VIII. It is believed 
that the suggestions there given afford satisfac- 
tory means of preventing any avoidable trouble 
from this source. 

LeucorrJicea. — Frequent washings, and injections 
of blood- warm suds of castile soap are useful. 
Allay itching by washing with water m which one 
grain of carbolic acid to an ounce of water has 
been dissolved, . 

Miscarriage. — See Chapter II. on this subject. 

False pains, neuralgic and other pains. — Pains 
somewhat like labor-pains sometimes occur during 
the last one or two months of pregnancy. They 
may be distinguished from the real ones, however, 
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by laying the hand on the abdomen. In the false 
pain, the womb does not contract and grow hard 
under the hand. 

Similar pains may occur from rheumatism of. 
the womb. This may be known by the excessive 
sensitiveness of the abdomen, which becomes 
unable to endure the least pressure of the hand, 
or even the weight of the clothes. Consult a phy- 
sician in this case. A silk wrapper next the body 
is often a great relief. 

Various temporary or wandering pains are often 
felt in the back, abdomen, or legs. These are the 
result of nervous irritability, or perhaps of colic, 
and are only troublesome, not dangerous. 

Womb displacements » — For such occurrences, and 
in case of the discharge known as " false waters," 
be quiet, and send for your physician. 

Paralysis, amaurosis^ deafness, — Pregnant wo- 
men are sometimes seized with partial paralysis, 
with amaurosis, or loss of sight from paralytic 
affection of the optic nerve, and with deafness of a 
similar kind. As the physician will say, they are 
temporary affections, and may be expected to dis- 
appear after childbirth. 

Convulsio7is. — Call your physician. In the mean 
time, the application of cold water to the head, and 
of hot water to the legs, is all that need be tried. 

Mechanical inconveniences. — The inconvenience 
arising from the enlargejnent of the abdominal 

8* 
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region may sometimes be eased to some extent by 
wearing a broad belt with an adjustable lacing 
behind. It should be next the skin, and taken off 
at night. 

Retention or incontinence of urine will be 
guarded against as far as possible by a correct way 
of living. Consult a physician at once, especially 
in case of retention, which quickly becomes dan- 
gerous. Great care should be taken to secure the 
natural evacuations regularly, and at any other 
time when the desire is felt 



CHAPTER X. 

anaesthetics; female physicians. 

On the question of preventing the pains of 
childbirth by the administration of anaesthetics, 
there is a conflict o^ evidence, but, it is believed, 
witli a great preponderance in favor of the practice 
where the pain is likely to do more harm to the 
nervous system than the anaesthetic could possi- 
bly do. In cases where the patient is robust, the 
labor likely to be short, and the suffering light, 
it is of course advisable to avoid the use of anaes- 
thetics 

The chief objection urged is in substance that 
the effect of chloroform (the only anaesthetic which 
is meant in this chapter; as the others, mixtures 
of chloroform with ether or other substances, and 
also nitrous oxide, hydrate of chloral, etc., are not 
recommended in the present state of medical 
experience of them) is to so modify the constitu- 
ents of the blood as to impede recovery and increase 
the liability to various bad sequences of labor. A 
theological objection has been made, viz., that 
God meant childbirth to be painful, and that it is 
wicked to try to ease it. To this it is sufficient to 
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reply that no woman is known to have made this 
objection, and that any man who chooses to under- 
go the agony that has heretofore too often accom- 
panied childbirth without anaesthetics^ should be 
made welcome to do so. 

In the mean while, all that it is necessary to 
remark here is, that Sir James Y. Simpson, the 
celebrated Edinburgh surgeon who discovered the 
anaesthetic use of chloroform, and many other 
eminent surgeons after him, haye used it literally 
in hundreds of thousands of cases of surgical 
operations and childbirth, with at least as little 
harm as for instance attends a similar number of 
cases of travelling by railroad and steamboat. A 
few quotations from medical authorities will serve 
to show what conclusions physicians come to from 
their own experience and observation of the use 
of chloroform. 

As regards the safety of its administration in 
surgical cases, the following remarks by Dr. J. A. 
Otis embody statistics of immense significance : 

" You know well the history of the use of chlo- 
roform in the Crimean and Italian campaigns, 
where it was employed without a single disaster ; 
and I am informed by Langenbeck and Stromeyer 
that a similar result attended the seven weeks' 
Austro-Prussian war. In our own unhappy strug- 
gle chloroform was administered in more than one 
hundred and twenty thousand cases, and I am 
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unable to learn of more than eight cases in which 
a fatal result can be fairly traceable to its use.'^ 

Dr. Tilt says, of the use of chloroform in 
labor: 

" In our own time the sting has been taken from 
the curse (of pain) by the discovery of chloroform, 
for which one of our greatest men will ever rank 
next to, if not before, the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion." 

-Dr. W. P. Johnston says, in speaking of Sir J. Y. 
Simpson : 

"Throughout the length and breadth of this 
great American Union there is not a single well-, 
educated physician, I will venture to assert, who 
is not prepared to unite with me in the declaration 
that this branch (obstetrics) of the healing art is 
immensiely indebted to that great discoverer of the 
anaesthetic properties of chloroform, for the evi- 
dence he afforded of its safety and beneficial effects 
in many cases of natural labor, but especially for 
its inestimable value in obstetrical operations." 

Dr. H. E. Storer, until he relinquished midwifery 
practice, " made it his rule always to administer 
chloroform to parturient patients, and this no 
matter whether the labor was a rapid one or no, or 
whether the patient had or had not organic disease 
of the heart or lungs ; believing, as he did, that 
not only. was it the physician's duty to relieve 
pain, here ordinarily so exquisite, and to lessen the 
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risk to both mother and child^ as was done by the 
relaxation of voluntary muscles effected by the 
anaesthetic/ but that for certain manifest reasons 
chloroform was preferable for obstetric use to 
ether," 

Dr. Beatty, in his Contributions to Medicine and 
Midwifery, says : 

"Its employment, when properly conducted'^ (Dr. 
Beatty's italics), " is not attended with any inju- 
rious effects upon either mother or child. I have 
never ^en any unpleasant result from it, and I 
believe that out pf the many thousand cases in 
which this agent has been employed in parturition, 
not a single case of death has occurred from its 
use/' 

In a subsequent paper, two years afterward, Dr, 
B. said, referring to the above statement : 

" Since that time I have continued to use chloro- 
form very extensively, and with the happiest results. 
I have given it to every patient who desired to have 
it, unless I saw some good reason to refuse. I have 
not pressed it upon any, and rejoice, at the end of 
two years' additional experience, to be able to state 
that in. all cases its use has been productive of the 
greatest relief and happiness, and that in no case 
has anything unpleasant occurred to either mother 
or child during its administration, or subsequent 
to delivery. . . . It will be easily imagined that 
my confidence in the power of the agent has 
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increased with my experience, and I now feel 
distressed when obliged to witness the sufferings 
of a patient, prolonged, perhaps, in a first case for 
hours, when I have the power to alleviate her 
agony, and (without for a moment interfering with 
her consciousness) to xender her labor a ^pleasure,' 
* happiness,^ or ^ heaven,^ — ^phrases which . have 
been frequently made use of to me by patients to 
whom chloroform has been administered/' 

The following details, given by Dr. Beatty of a 
case where the patient was during four hours 
under the influence of chloroform, will be found 
interesting: 

"The nurae (the delivery being accomplished) 
was sitting at the fire with the infant in her arms, 
without the mother being in the slightest degree 
conscious of what had. taken place ; and in about 
five minutes afterward the lady turned around in 
bed and said to irie, * Do you think it will be soon 
over?' I replied,^ Don't you know that the child 
is bom?' and I will never forget the expression 
of her countenance when she said, ^Now, don't 
deceive me, but tell me truly, shall I soon be 
well?' In short, it was not until the child was 
placed in the bed witt her that she could be 
made to believe that her delivery had been accom- 
plished, and she. then declared' most solemnly that 
she had not the slightest idea till that moment 
of what had taken place.*' . 
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It is true that thorough precautions must be 
employed in the use of this medical agent. Dr. 
Beatty insists emphatically upon the necessity of 
using a pure article, of its being taken upon an 
empty stomach, and in a horizontal attitude. He 
doubtless thought it superfluous to add what is 
the chief requisite of all for non-professional per- 
sons — it should never be taken except when a 
thoroughly competent physician superintends the 
whole administration and all the effects of it. 

Lastly, the fruit diet and the accompanying 
regimen recommended in this book will be found 
in most cases to do away with the necessity of any 
anaesthetic, by the prevention of the pain. 

As regards the employment of female physi- 
cians, it is apprehended that few will deny that, 
other things being equal, a female physician should 
deal with female patients. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of 
the employment of professional obstetric surgeons 
instead of uneducated midwives, between two and 
three centuries ago, was a great advance in the 
medical art. i But the employment of skilled female 
assistance is another great advance ; and reason and 
public opinion both point toward the conclusion 
here stated.' Only, it should be remembered, other 
things should he : e'qv air The' female physician 
should be as thoroughly trained, as skillful, and as 
competent, as the male physician. That being the 
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case, it is impossible not to perceive how immense 
a relief to the feelings it must be — and therefore to 
the physical condition — to be able to depend upon a 
person of the patient's own sex. 

9 



SUMMARY. 

Paikless parturition maybe secured by attention 
to the following points during pregnancy (besides 
correct previous bringing up, moral, mental, and 
physical) : 

Moderate healthful exercise, and avoidance of 
shocks, fatigue, and over-exertion. 

Comfoi*table or at least quiet and patient mental 
condition, avoiding all bad tempers. 

Amusement and agreeable occupation as far as 
possible. 

Judicious use of bathing, particularly of the 
sitz-bath. 

The Fruit Diet, and avoidance of unsuitable food, 
and of alcoholic, narcotic, and other stimulants. 

Watchfulness and prompt treatment of the 
various ailments of the situation, should they 
appear. 

Kindness and indulgence by the patient's hus- 
band and friends. 

The use of chloroform, if required, at delivery ; 
but only if administered and watched by a profes- 
sional attendant. 
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The Husband's Duty. — It is very necessary 
that the wife, who is pregnant, should have the co- 
operation and sympathy of her husband in carry- 
ing out all the details of the mode of life laid down 
in this book. Few women are strong enough to 
go alone through the months and years of child- 
bearing without the moral help of him on whom 
she looks for support. Indeed, it will often fall to 
the husband to decide for the wife what course it is 
best to pursue. He should see that she has such 
hooks to read as will be of service to her ; should 
often read them to her. He should. see that she is 
properly informed on all those topics that are 
essential to her well-being and that of the child; 
that proper food is provided; that means for 
bathing, recreation, etc., are not wanting; tliatcare 
and perplexity are not bearing her down. The 
wise stock-breeder tenderly looks. after the wants 
of pregnant animals. The wise man should not do 
less for the wife, whom he has sacredly promised to 
love and protect. He ought rather to do for her a 
great deal more. 
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Small Families.— It is the fashion of those 
who marry nowadays to have few children, often 
none. Of course this is a matter which married 
people must decide for themselves. As was stated 
in an early chapter, sometimes this policy is the 
wisest that can be pursued. Diseased people, who 
are likely to beget only sickly offspring, may follow 
this course, and so may thieves, rascals, vagabonds, 
insane and drunken persons, and all those who are 
likely to bring into the world beings that ought 
not to be here. But why so many well-to-do folks 
should pursue a policy adapted only to paupers and 
criminals, is not so easy to explain. Why marry at 
all if not to found a family that shall ftve to bless 
and make glad the earth after father and mother 
are gone ? It is not wise to rear too many chil- 
dren, nor is it wise to have too few. Properly 
brought up, they will make home a delight an,d 
parents happy. 

Galton, in his great work on hereditary genius, 
observes that "The time may hereafter; arrive, in 
far distant years, when the population of the earth 
shall be kept as strictly within bounds of number 
and suitability of race, as the sheep of a well-ordered 
moor, or the plants in an orchard-house ; in the 
mean time, let us do what we can to encourage the 
multiplication of the races best fitted to invent and 
conform to a high and generous, civilization, and 
not, out of a mistaken instinct of giving support to 
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the weak, prevent the incoming of strong and 
hearty individuals." 

Best Age for Procreation. — The best age 
for begetting children are those years in which 
there is the highest vigor and maturity of body and 
mind. These are, for man, from twenty-five to 
forty or forty-five, and for woman from twenty to 
forty. Even healthy women lose the power of 
procreation between forty and forty-five. Men who 
take proper care of their bodies retain it much 
longer, though dissipated men become impotent 
very early in life. There are thousands of men who 
are virile before forty. It is a shame to them that 
it is so, but nature is inexorable in her laws, and 
punishes all her children for disobeying them. 

Shall Sickly People raise Children? — 
The question whether sickly people should marry 
and propagate their kind, is briefly alluded to in 
an early chapter of this work. Where father and 
mother are both consumptive, the chances are that 
the children will inherit physical weakness, which 
will result in the same disease unless great pains is 
taken to give them a good physical education, and 
even then the probabilities are that they will find 
life a burden hardly worth having. Where one 
parent is consumptive and the other vigorous, the 
chances are just half as great. If there is a scrofu- 
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lous or consumptive taiut in the blood, beware! 
Sickly children are no comfort to their parents, no 
real blessing. If such people marry, they had bet- 
ter, in most cases, avoid parentage. 

Importance of Physiological Adaptation. — 
Before two persons " fall in love" with each other 
they should try and decide if the union is the best 
one by which to produce healthy, well-bred oflF- 
spring. People should never marry without love ; 
but all who love should not marry. The object of 
marriage is not love, but to carry out the family 
relation, especially to rear and educate children, 
and while love is absolutely essential to a true 
marriage, so also is physiological adaptation. There 
are those who think if two persons love each other 
they are justified in marrying, but no marriage is a 
good one that takes this alone into account. 

Mr. Darwin, in his great work on The Descent 
of Man, says, " Man scans with scrupulous care the 
character and pedigree of his horses, cattle, and 
dogs before he matches them ; but when it comes 
to his own marriage, he rarely or never takes such 
care. He is impelled by nearly the same motives 
as are the lower animals when left to their own 
free choice, though he is in so far superior to them 
that he highly values mental charms and virtues. 
On the other hand, he is strongly attracted by 
mere wealth or rank. Yet he might by selection 
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do something nofc only for the bodily constitution 
and frame of his offspring, but for their intel- 
lectual and moral qualities. Both sexes ought to 
refrain from marriage if in any marked degree infe- 
rior in body or. mind ; but such hopes are Utopian, 
and will never even be partially realized until the 
laws of inheritance are thoroughly known. All do 
good service who aid toward this end. When the 
principles of breeding and of inheritance are better 
understood, we shall not hear ignorant members of 
our legislature rejecting with scorn a plan for ascer- 
taining by an easy method whether or not consan- 
guineous marriages are injurious to man. 

" The advancement of the welfare of mankind is 
a most intricate problem : all ought to refrain from 
marriage who cannot avoid abject poverty for their 
children ; for poverty is not only a great evil, but 
tends to its own increase by leading to recklessness 
in marriage. On the other hand, as Mr. Galton 
has remarked, if the prudent avoid marriage, while 
the reckless marry, the inferior members will tend 
to supplant the better members of society. Man, 
like every other animal, has no doubt advanced to 
his present high condition through a struggle for 
existence consequent on his rapid multiplication j 
and if he is to advance still higher he must remain 
subject to a severe struggle. Otherwise, he would 
soon sink into indolence, and the more highly- 
gifted men would not be more successful in the 
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battle of life than the less-gifted. Hence our natu- 
ral rate of increase, though leading to many apd 
obvious evils, must not be greatly diminished by 
any means. There should be open competition for 
all men ; and the most able should not be pre- 
vented by laws or customs from succeeding best and 
rearing the largest number of offspring." 

Celibacy. — The following paragraph from Mr. 
Galton, is very significant, and though the same 
policy is not likely to be again repeated, in the 
same way, it may be in other forms which will bo 
quite as unfortunate. He says, " The long period of 
the dark ages under which Europe has lain, is due, I 
believe, in a very considerable degree to the celib- 
acy enjoined by religious orders on their votaries. 
Whenever a man or woman was possessed of a gen- 
tle nature, that fitted him or her to deeds of charity, 
to meditation, to literature, or to art, the social 
condition of the time was such that they had no 
refuge elsewhere than in the bosom of the Church. 
But the Church chose to preach and exact celibacy. 
The consequence was, that these gentle natures had 
no continuance, and thus, by a policy so singularly 
unwise and suicidal that I am hardly able to speak 
of it without impatience, the Church (Catholic) 
brutalized the breed of our forefathers. She prac- 
tised the arts which breeders would use who aimed 
at creating ferocious, currish, and stupid natures. 
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No wonder that club-law prevailed for centuries 
over Europe. The wonder rather is, that good 
enough remained in the veins of Europeans to ena- 
ble their race to rise to its present very moderate 
level of natural morality." 

Tobacco and Alcohol. — The eflTects of tobacco 
on offspring are now known to be serious. Of. 
course those who use but little of it may not see 
the direful consequences in their children, but it 
hardly needs the eye of a physiologist to trace many 
serious cases of nervous disorders, including idiocy, 
to the direct excessive use of this loathsome and 
disgusting weed. Dr. Pidduck, a London surgeon 
of extensive observation, says, "In no instance ia 
the sin of the father more directly visited on the 
children than in tobacco-using. It produces in the 
offspring an enervated and unsound constitution, 
deformities, and often an early death." The writer 
of these lines has seen the most fearful effects 
produced upon children begotten by those whose 
nervous systems had been shattered by its use. A 
potent cause of impotency is found in the use of 
tobacco. Let women beware how they mate them- 
selves with those addicted either to smoking or 
chewing. Not less disastrous is the use of alcoholic 
beverages. Dr. Napheys says, " Not only does the 
abuse of alcoholic beverages shorten virility, but it 
transmits the same tendency to the male descend- 

5* 
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ants, even when no intemperance can be charged, 
yet the pecnliarly American habit of taking strong 
liquors on an empt}' stomach is most destructive to 
nervous force, and most certain to prevent healthy 
children/' Darwin, than whom there are few 
higher authorities, tells us that intemperance, per- 
sisted in for a few generations by any family, is 
likely to lead to its extinction. Nature does not 
find it profitable to keep them on the earth, — they 
cannot contend with the more temperate in the 
struggle for existence.. Morel mentions a family 
where the father was a drunkard, the son inherited 
his father's habits, the grandson had suicidal tend- 
encies, and the great-grandson, the last of the 
race, was stupid and idiotic. 

Determining the Sbx of Children. — There 
are many persons who would give a great deal to 
know the law for determining the sex of ofispring 
at will, and there are many respectable physiolo- 
gists who, no doubt, honestly believe that they have 
discovered this law. Surely effort enough has been 
made in this field of inquiry, but with what suc- 
cess? The theory now more generally accepted 
than any other is that of Prof. Thury, of the Acad- 
emy, Geneva, and his experiments seem to have 
been perfectly satisfactory. His theory is, that if 
impregnation takes place immediately or very soon 
after menstruation, the child will be a female ; but 
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if impregnation does not take place until some 
days after, the child will be a male. Darwin, how- 
ever, states in his latest works that recent experi- 
ments discountenance Thury'j theory as incorrect. 
If this be true, our men of science will turn theif 
attention in other directions to discover this law. 
Certain it is, that every false theory disproved, by 
negation at least, brings us one nearer the true one. 

Father's vs. Mother's Influence. — It has been 
a question of much interest and no little impor- 
tance, to decide whether the father or mother 
influences the character of the offspring most 
Many have contended that the mother's influence 
by far exceeds the father's, for the reason that the 
child is for months nourished by her blood, and 
made better or worse by her state of mind. Some 
writers have gone so far as to maintain, that a 
woman, by living right during the months of preg- 
nancy, can make the unborn child bear almost any 
character she pleases, and many facts bearing on 
this point have been adduced. Mrs. Famham 
believed this, and maintained it strongly in her 
"Woman and her Era." "To the masculine," said 
this thoughtful writer, "parentage is an incident;*' 
and then she adds, " To the feminine it is being set 
apart by nature to a sacred trust which can be vio- 
lated only at tremendous peril ; peril to the moral 
and physical welfare, both of herself and the com- 
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ing life; peril proportioned to the awful magnitude 
of the. responsibility, and to the divine demands 
it makes upon nature in whose innermost depths 
of soul and body, a life is deposited, to draw thence 
support, form, and expression." Gal ton has probably 
done more to settle this question than any other 
man ; and as his views are the most recent and not 
generally known, a brief statement of them will 
not be out of place. He carefully traced the biog- 
raphies of a large number of illustrious men in dif- 
ferent walks of life, and found that among judges, 
statesmen, commanders, men of literature, and men 
of science, in one hundred cases 70 of them would 
be found to have derived their talent mainly from 
their fathers, and 30 mainly from their mothers. 
In the case of poets and artists, the influence of 
the female line is enormously less than the male, be- 
ing 94 to 6 in the former, and 85 to 15 in the latter. 
Eminent divines, however, he finds inherit their 
talent very largely from their mothers, the relation 
being 73 to 27 in their favor. Mr. Galton, however, 
admits that the apparent incapacity of the female 
line for transmitting peculiar forms of ability may 
be due to the fact that the daughters of eminent 
men do not marry so frequently as other women. 
He makes an exception in the case of the daughters 
o'f eminent divines, they being quite as likely to 
marry as the women of any class. If we admit the 
truth of these investigations, the conclusions wo 
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must arrive at, are, that the intellectual faculties 
are most likely to be inherited from the father, and 
the moral nature from the mother, and this is no 
doubt near the truth. Each sex gives to the off- 
spring what it has the most of. 

In regard to bodily conformation, the same gen- 
eral principle seems to hold good, the male trans- 
mitting the bony frame- work and the muscular 
system, lungs and heart, and the female the vital 
organs, especially tlie organs of digestion and assim- 
ilation. It is well to bear these points in mind, as 
thoy may often aid in deciding the physiological 
adaptation of two persons who may wish to marry. 

On the whole we may infer that the influence of 
the different sexes on offspring is about equal, and it 
is probably well that this is so. " It gives to each 
an equal right in them, and imposes, if not the 
same, at least equal duties, and this is what all chil- 
dren need. A child should never be brought up 
under the exclusive influence of either sex; there 
are many things a mother only can do for it, and 
quite as many things a father only can do. 

Shall Pbegkakt Women work ? — Some years 
ago, a thoughtful mother wrote an article for a 
leading American magazine, from which the fol- 
lowing sentence is taken : — " Children born of over- 
worked mothers, are liable to be a dwarfed and 
puny race. I am inclined to think, however, that 
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their clianccs are better than those of the children 
of inactive, dependent, indolent mothers, who have 
neither brain nor muscle to transmit to son or 
daughter. The truth seems to be, that excessive 
labor, with either body or mind, is alike injurious 
to both man and woman ; and herein lies the sting 
of that old curse.'' This paragraph suggests all 
that need be said on the question whether pregnant 
women should or should not labor. At least it is 
certain they should ]iot be foolishly idle ; and on the 
other hand, it is equally certain that they should be 
relieved from painful laborious occupations that 
exhaust and unfit them for happiness. Pleasant and 
useful physical and intellectual occupation, how- 
ever, will not only not do harm, but positive good. 

Intellectual Activity and Parentage. — 
Another question of interest is, whether great in- 
tellectual activity is favorable to maternity, or the 
reverse. There is probably but one answer to this 
question, and that is — " the more personal expendi- 
ture of nervous energy, the less maternal vigor." 
If all the life-force is used up on the brain and 
nerves, little is left for the processes of procreation. 
Great and constant nervous exertion involves a 
costly outlay of life. 

E. Ray Lankester, in his excellent Prize Essay 
on Comparative Longevity, says, " It is noteworthy 
that the generative expenditure is lessened in 
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women when the personal expenditure is increased, 
as is distinctly observed in the United States of 
America, where the women are intellectually far 
more active than elsewhere, and suffer, so far, from 
the relatively enormous costliness of nervous out- 
lay. Thus the material of generation serves as a 
store which is drawn upon before the general powers 
involving longevity are affected in women." The 
reader, however, must not misunderstand this quo- 
tation. It does not teach that women may not 
become cultivated and in tellectuar without loss of 
procreative power, but they must not use up too 
much of their energy in intellectual activity if they 
wish to become mothers. Engrossing literary pur- 
suits, no less than anxiety, care, and an overtaxed 
physical system, interferes with procreation. There 
are those who spurn child-bearing as ignoble com- 
pared with intellectual labor, but the successful 
rearing of noble boys and girls, is the greatest work 
that has ever been accomplished on this planet. 
Literature, art, science, all pale before it. In it all 
culture and discipline, all goodness and beauty 
combine. "The woman's womanliness and the 
man's manliness find full expression here in the 
quality of offspring." James. Parton says, "The 
best man is he who can rear the best child, and the 
best woman is she who can rear the best cliild." 
We vfery properly extol to the skies Harriet Hosmer, 
the artist, for cutting in marble the statue of a 
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Zenobia ; how much more should we sing praises 
to the man and the woman who bring into the 
world a noble boy or girl. The one is a piece of 
lifeless beauty, the other a piece of life including 
all beauty, all possibilities. 

Mrs. Stanton's Testimony. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in a lecture to ladies, 
delivered after most of this work was in print, thus 
strongly states her views regarding maternity, and 
painless parturition : — 

"We must educate our daughters to think that 
motherhood is grand, and that God never cursed 
it. And the curse, if it be a curse, may be rolled 
off, as man has rolled away the curse of labor ; as 
the curse has been rolled from the descendants 
of Ham. My mission among women is to preach 
this new gospel. If you suffer, it is not because 
you are cursed of God, but because you violate his 
laws. What an incubus it would take from woman 
could she be educated to know that the pains of 
maternity are no curse upon her kind. We know 
that among Indians the squaws do not suffer in 
childbirth. They will step aside from the ranks, 
even on the march, and return in a short time 
bearing with them the new-born child. What an 
absurdity, then, to suppose that only enlightened 
Christian women are cursed. But one word of fact 
is worth a volume of philosophy ; let mc give you 
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some of my own experience. I am the mother of 
seven children. My girlhood was spent mostly in 
the open air. I early imbibed the idea that a girl 
was just as good as a boy, and I carried it out. I 
would walk five miles before breakfast, or ride ten 
on horseback. After I was married I wore my 
clothing sensibly. Their weight hung entirely on 
my shoulders. I never compressed my body out 
of its natural shape. When my first four children 
were born, I suffered very little. I then made up 
my mind that it was -totally unnecessary for me to 
suffer at all; so I dressed lightly, walked every day, 
lived as much as possible in the open air, eat no 
condiments or spices, kept quiet, listened to music, 
looked at pictures, and took proper care of myself. 
The night before the birth of the child I walked 
three miles. The child was born without a par- 
ticle of pain. I bathed it and dressed it, and it 
weighed ten and one-half pounds. That same day 
I dined with the family. Everybody said I would 
surely die, bat I never had a relapse or a moment's 
inconvenience from it. I know- this is not being 
delicate and refined, but if you would be vigorous 
and healthy, in spite of the diseases of your ances- 
tors, and your own disregard of nature's laws, 
try it." 
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the Spine, Scrofula, Diseases of the Skin, Uterine Weaknesses and Dis* 
placements, Spermatorrhea, etc. 



A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

FUBLISnSD AKD FOB SALS BT 

WOOD & HOLBROOK, 

No. 1^ JLiixiglxt Street, NeTV-"Yorl£. 

Any one qf widch will be sent by mail^ post-paid^ on receipt of the price, 

:— •♦• 

MORAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND PHYSICAL CULTURE ; 

OVf The Philosophy of True Living. 

By Prof. F. G. Welch, Instractor of Gymnastics in Yale College. 

Tnts work is the most Complete Guide to Gymnastics ever published. 
Parts in. and IV. comprise important thoughts on Moral and Intellectual Cul 
tare. It is beantiftiUy printed and bound, and contains nearly 500 pages. 
Price, $3 ; postage extra, 34 cents. The following table of contents \nll give 
an idea of the work : 

Part I.— The Gymnabiitm.— 1. How to Build a Gs^mnasium. 2. The 
Gymnasium 3. Exercises with Parallel Bars. 4. Exercises on Horizonta. 
Bar. 5. Exercises with Rings, Ladders, etc. 6. Exercises with Weights, Ropes, 
etc. 7. Forty Wceks^ Exercises. 8. The Home Gymnasium. 9. Training. 
10. Indian Club Exercises. 

Part II.— The Dio Lewis System of Gymnastics.—I. Gymnastics. 
2. The Dio Lewis System. 8. Shorthand. 4. Marches. 5. Percussion. 6. Mis- 
:;e11aneous Exercises. 7. Music. 8. Address to Teachers. 9. Hints and Sug- 
gestions to Teachers and Pupils. 

Part in.—TnE House we Live in.— 1. Health. 2. The Body. 8. Physi- 
cal Culture. 4. Bathing. 5. Air and Ventilation. 6. Food— Eating and Drink- 
ing. 7. Sleep. 8. Fashion. 9. Beauty. 10. Amusements and Exercises. 11. 
Man. 12. Woman. 18. Husband and Wife. 14. Parents and Children. 15. 
Reli^on. 16. Education. 17. Manners. 18. Character. 19. The Physician and 
Medicine. 20. Voice Culture. 21. Hints and Rules. 

Part IV.— Mental and Moral Culture.— 1. General Readings. 2. Pro- 
verbs of all Nations. 



C|e fkntification of t|e Artisan an^ %xM 

THE PROPER OBJECT OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

Illustrated by a Lecture of Cardinal Wiseman on the Relation of the Arts 

of Design with the Arts of Production. 

Addressed to American Workingmen and Educators, with an Essay on 
Froebel's Reform of Primary Education. 

By ELIZABETH P. PEABODY 

l*rice, by mail, 25 cents. 
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SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

A SCIENTIFIC AND POPULAR EXPOSITION 

OF THE 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIOLOGY 

By R. T. TRALL, M.D 

Tlie great interest now being felt iu all subjects relating to Zlumau Devel> 
opment, will make the book of interest to eybbt one. Besides the Infor- 
mation obtained by Its perasal, the practical bearing of the yarious snbjecta 
Created in improving and giving a higher direction and value to human life 

CAN NOT BE OVEBrESTQIATED. 

This work contains the latest and most important discoveries in the An- 
atomy and Physiology of the Sexes ; Explains the Origin of Human Life ; IIow 
and when MenstmatioUf Impregnation, and Conception occur ; giving the laws 
by which the number and sex of offspring are controlled, and valuable infor- 
mation in r^;ard to the begetting and rearing of beautiful and healthy children. 
It is high-toned, and should be read by every family. With eighty lino en- 
gravings. Agents wanted. 



STNOrSIS OF TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Chapter I.— The Male Organs of Generation. 

Chapter n.— The Female Oigans of Generation. 

Chapter HI.— The Origin of Life. 

Chapter IV.— Sexual Generation. 

Chapter V.— The Physiology of Menstruation. 

Chapter VI.— Impregnation. 

Chapter VII.— Pregnancy. 

Chapter VIII.— Embryology. 

Chapter IX.— Parturition. 

Chapter X.— Lactation. 

Chapter XI.— The Law of Sex. 

Chapter Xn.— Regulation of the Number of Offspring 

Chapter Xm.— The Theory of Population. 

Chapter XIV.— The Law of Sexual Intercourse. 

Chapter XV.— Hereditary Transmission. 

Chapter XVI.— Philosophy of Marriago. 

This work has rapidly passed through ten editions, and tlie demand ii ooii> 
itautly increasing. No such complete and valuable work has ever before been 
Itsuod fh>m the press. Price, by mail, $2. 



A WINTER IN FLORIDA; 

Or, ODsemiions on tlie Sail, CllmatB, and Muctioiis of our Seii-Tropical Statu 

With Sketches of the Prindpal Towns and Cities in Eastern Florida, 

to which is added a brief Historical Sommary, together with 

Hints to the Tourist, Invalid, and Sportsman. 

By LEDYARD BILL. 

HloBtratcd with Maps and bcantiftil Wood-cuts. 

In speaking of this book. The New-York Tribune says : " Mr. Bill has faib 
mished m this neat little Tolume agreat amount and variety of the sort of iu- 
formation which people visiting Florida for health or amusement, or with a 
▼lew to permanent settlement, are most likely to require. He has paid due 
attention to the soil, climate, productions, and natural advantages of tne State ; 
he gives clear and minute directions about routes, and sketches the aspects 
of social life." 

The thousands who would know all about Florida before going there will 
find this book just the thing, whether they are Invalids, Tourists, Sportsmen, 
or those seeking a Home away fK>m cold Winters in a delightful clime. The 
following condensed table of contents gives a general view of the work: 

What to Expect and How to Go ; Early Histoiy of Florida ; Miscellaneous Topics ; 
Up the St. Johns to Jacksonville ; Home of Harriet Beecher Stowe ; The ' 
Celebrated Spring at Green Cove ; Central Florida and the Upper St. Johns ; 
Allisator Shooting ; The Old Citv of St. Au^stine ; Climate and its Effect 
on Invalids : Character and Kind of Soil ; The Orange, Lemon, and Lime ; 
The Social Condition of the People ; Sketches of Jacksonville, Green Cove, 
Picolata, Enterprise ; Abundance of Fish and WilO Game ; The Mocking 
Bird^s Home ; Incidents of Travel ; Hints to thoec Going to Florida. 

The work contains about 350 pages 12mo, beautiMly illustrated with 
imp and fUll-page cuts, and retails at $1.35. Copies sent to any address by mail 
•n receipt of the price. 

THE TREE OF LIFE; 

Or, Human Degeneracy, its Nature and Remedy. 

By Isaac Jennings, M.I). 

The author of this book was for thirty years an Allopathic physician, but 
becoming convinced that medicines did more harm than good, he substituted 
placebos of bread pills and colored water in his practice, and the record of his 
eases show that the latter treatment was eminentiy succesful in removing dis- ( 
eases. It contains the following table of contents : 

Man's Spiritual Degeneracv; Physical Depravity; Physiological and Psycho- 
logical Reform ; Remedy for Man's Spiritual Degeneracy ; Man's Physical 
Degeneracy ; Constitution of Human Physical Life ; Vital Economy, or Or- 
ganic Laws of Life ; Source and Mode of Transmission of the Principle of 
Human Physical Life: Predisposition to Disease; Hereditary Diseases: 
Mode of Renovation of Impaired and Feeble Vital Machinery ; Analysis or 
a Few of the Most Prominent Symptoms of Disease ; Iaw of Contagion 




generacy. 
Price, by mail, $1.50. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN BEAUTY; 

Or, Hints Toward Physical Perfection. 

Showing how to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, Se. 
cure Long Life, and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of Age. 

By D. n. JAQUES. 



■" Motto.— 7%« idea of Beauty of Person is synonymous teith that of Ilealth 
and a Perfect Organization. 



LIST OF CHAPTERS. 



I. Strncture of the Hnman Body, 
n. The Perfect Man and Woman. 

III. The Temperaments. 

IV. Embryology. 
V. Childhood. 

VI. Moral and Emotional Influences. 
Vn. Social Conditions and Occnpa- 
tions. 



Vin. Effects of Climate and Society. 
IX. Direct Physical Culture. 
X. Practical Hygiene. 
XI. Womanhood. 
XII. Secret of Longevity. 
Xni. Arts of Beauty. 
XIV. External Indications of Figure. 



This book contains nearly one hundred beautiful illustrations, and the 
whole is elegantly bound. Price, by mall, $1.50. 



NEW HYGIENIC COOK BOOK. 



By Mrs. M. M. JONES, M.D. 

This work contains Recipes for making Unleavened Bread, Biscuits of 

Wheat, Com, Oat, and Rye Meal, Graham Crackers, Wheaten Mush, Hominy, 

Samp, Indian Meal Mush, Oatmeal Mush, Farina Mush, Rice Mush, Blanc 

Mange, Molded Farinacea, Wheat and Oatmeal Pon-idge, every variety of Pic, 

with the most wholesome and delicious crust, and directions so minute that 

those who have no acquaintance with Hygienic Cookery will find it easy to 

carry out the details. Recipes for more than forty kinds of Puddings, an Essay 

on Fruits and their use as food, with ample directions for canning, drying, and 

cooking, numerous hints on cooking Vegetables, the preparation of dishes from 

whole grains and seeds, recipes for Qruels of Wheat-Meal, Oatmeal, Farina, 

Tapioca, Sago, Arrowroot, Rice, Qreen and Split Peas, Barley Vegetable Broth, 

Barley Broth, etc., etc. The Recipes for washing and removing stains are those 

which experience has proved to be best, and are worth many times the cost 

of tke l^ook. 

JPriee, postaae free* SO eenta. 



WOMAN'S DRESS; 

Its M!ox*a.l unci Pli^siea.1 Kelations. 

Bt Mb8. M. M. JONES, MJQ. 

• ^ 

This Essay was read at the World's Health Conveiition, and produced a 
profound impression at the time. It gives Aill and accoratc directions for 
beantiftd and healthful clothing. * 

Price, by mail, 80 cents. 



MANUAL OF LiaHT GYMNASTICS; 

For Instruction in Classes and Private Use. 

By W. L. rathe. 
Graduate of the Boston Institute for Physical Education. 

" Training, if it does not impart strength, fosters and increases it, renders 
it serviceable, and prevents its running to waste."— (?U0mm at Truth. 

" It is better to seek to develop the entire nature, intellectual, moral, and 
phy^cal^ than to push one part of it into a prominence that stunts and kills the 
rest"— rAd Country Parson. 

Price, by mail, 40 cents. 



WATER-CURE FOR THE MILLION. 

27*€ Trocesses of Water" Cure Explained. 

POPULAR ERRORS EXPOSED. 

Hygienic and Drug-Medication Contrasted ; Rules for Bathing, Dieting, Exer 

cising, etc ; Recipes for Cooking ; Directions for Home-Treatment ; 

Remarkable Cases to Hlustrate, etc. 

Bt R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

Fourth Edition. 
Pncto, by mail, 30 cents. 
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Its Nature, History^ Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment on Hygienic Principles. 

With a Resume of the various Theories and Practices of the Medical Professioik 

Bt R. T. TRALL, M.D. 
Price, by mail, $1. 

SO 



